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C. G. Gunther § Sons, 


502-504 BROADWAY, 


Call attention to their stock of 


Also to their assortment of 


SEAL-SKIN SACQUES, 


which is the largest and most 





complete ever offered. 


6.6. Gunther's Sons, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 22, 1876, 


righ ICES: 
4 & 16 South William Street. 





NEW YORK BANKERS, 





FISK & HA‘TOH, 
BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 

U. S. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and sold uirect 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts to suit all classes of investors 





_ and institutions, and for immediate deliv- 


,|ery; and all business eonnested with in- 


. 13 | Vesements in Government bends, tran :fers 


of Registered certificates, Exchange of 
Coupon Bonds for Registered, Collection 
of interest &e., attended to on favorable 
erms 

All other marketable Stocks and Bonds 
bought and sold on Commission; Gold 


——————— ey 





J, & W. SELIGMAN & C0, 
BANKERS. 


21 BROAD STREET NEW YORK. 
ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELERS 
Payable in any part ot Europe, Asia, 

Africa, Australia and America. 
Draw Bills of Exchange and make tcle- 
Capi | transfers of money on Kur ;¢ and 


orhia,” 


NORTH CHICAGO 


(LINCOLN PARK) 





Coupons and American and Forcig n 
Coin bought and sold; approved deposit 
accounts received. 


FISK & MATCH. 


' THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.v. 1855. 


HEAD OFFICE, | (Corner of } mae pa Thread. 


d Bond coo 


BRANCH try & 160 eo tee Court Road; 


& 63 L 
OFFICES. ; 219 r 221 Kagware Road 
U7 Lowndes Terrace, Teel cstaee 


Susscrisep Caritar__..£1,200,000 0 0 
(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 





Parp-uvp CaPITAL...--.. £600,000 0 6 
Reservep Funp......- £135,000 0 0 
Directors 


Joun Jonzs, Eeq., Chairman. 


Henny Viovas East, Esq. Sauvet Josnva, Esq. 
Anpreew Lawair, Esq. \Joaquin De Manena Exq. 
Some Luorp, Esq. 1LLIaM Simpson, Esq. 
Wa. Seeareee, Esq., \Jauus E. Vannes, Exq. 
Ald., M, |Georox Young, Esq. 
Wa, ae Esq. Henny Jomn Atkinson, Esq 





Manager: 
A.regp Geozor Kennxpy. 


Secretary—C. J. Worts, 


Accounts opened with approved Ameri- 
ean and other Ady y= Firms or Banks, | 
a‘ such mo‘erate ra of Commisnon as shall be ae | 
ored st with: d mutual advantage. 
Che interest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
rates on daily balances, and is made up on the 30th June 

and 3let December in each year 

Demand Cheques and Exchange | honored - a? ap- 
proved previous or si Credits 

first-class 








of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


transacted. 





502-404 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


disclose the transactions of any ef it: ; 
i 


Securities negotiable in Lond 
Mercantile and Verginal Oredite are iseued, as aleo Letters OF DEALING IN STOCKS, BOUNDS AND GOLD. 


encashed when issued by Oliente amd every de= oti di 
scription of Seneral Baaking Business Payer a eared 


The Officers and Clerks ot the Byrk are pledged notto | JOHN HICKLING & 00, Bankers and Brokers, 
astomers, 


7perCt. Bonds. 


qaensenen-< teen 
| Assessed value in 1874___. $26,152,227 
| Total Bonded debt-_-~---- 900,000 
| In view of the limite] amount of these 
| bonds remaining unsold,the Commissioners 
have authorized to advance the price to 
(97 4 and accrued interest. 

i PERKINS, LIVINGSTON, POST & C o.| 

59 Liberty Street, New York. 


BROWN BROTHERS & Co 


59 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 
ssue, against cash deposited, or satisiac- 
tory guarantee of repayment, Circular 
| Credits for Travelers in Dollars for use 
n the United States and adjacent coun- 
tries, andin Pounds ‘sterling for use iv 
any part of the world. 


THEY ALSO ISSUE COMMERCIAL CREDISS 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY BETWEEN 
Ha pay td | AND ENGLAND, AND Kaw 
BIL F EXCHANGE ON GREAT BRITATM aNbD 
[RELAND. 


| Population .....-.- 











THE 

CANADIAN Bank Or Riis 
Q ateTabs i. cadascccas~ $6,000,000 Gold 
Suarves......' ____-$1, 500,000 Gold 


The New York Agency, 60 WALL STREET, 


Buysand Sells Sterling Exchange, makes Cab'e Transfers, 
:rauts Commercial! Credits, ar transacts « ther Banking 
Susiness. J. G. HARPER, 


J. Ha. GOADBY,’ | Agents. 
MEN AND IDIOMS 
OF WALL STREET. 


A Dictionary of Terms used on the 


American Bourse. 
CONTAINING 
A COMPLETE LIST OF DEFAULTED R. Xk. BONDY, 
WITH A SKETCH OF DIFFERENT METHODS 














72 PAGES, Sent Fare 10 ANY ADDRESS, 


Orders executed for Stocks and Stock Privileges by mu! 
Money invested and 


72 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


NEW YORK BANKERS. | 


NEW YORK BANKERS, 


H.C, WILLIAMS & C0 


BANKERS, 
49 WALL STREBT, N. Y., 
l'ransact a genvral BANKING business, 





| Deat in INVESTMENT’ Seerrrtres, 


Buy and Sell on Commission 
TOCKs, BONDS AND GOLD 
FOR CASH, OR ON TIME, 


Divideuds and Coupous Co!lected, 
Interest Aleowed on Deposits. 


HENRY ©, WILLIAYS FRANK E, WILLIA 
FR. PD, SKINNER 


WALTER T. MATCH, NATH’L W. Tt. HATOU, 
Member Stock & Gold Exc’s. Member Stovk Exchange. 


W. T. HATCH & SON, 


BANKERS, 
31 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 


- DEALERS IN ah ag 
United States Securities, 
FORBIGN EXCHANGE, &c., 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 


[RAILWAY STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD. - 


Also, Gol over (Xe counter,in lots to suit customers at 
the market price for the moment, 


beral Arrangements made with Bank sana 


Dauaat? 
Special Attention paid to Urders for Inves’ ma: '. 


KNOBLAUCH & LICHTENSTEAM, 


BANKERS, 
37 Broad Street. 


New York. 


Craw Bills of Exchange aud Iesue Letters of Credit on 
Miprincipal cities of Euro 

Oyen CreJits on SHAN i AE and YOKOHAMA. 

Telgraphic Trausfers made. 


CHARLES KNOBKLAL OH, 
Geroral Partuers.... +0 | PAUL LICHTENSTEIN, 
Spec'al Partrer.—DKUTSOHE BANK, Bi rii:. 


SAVINGS BANKS. 


~ Metropolitan Savings Bak, 
Nos. 1 and 3 Third Avenue, N. i., 
Opposite Coorer InstiTute. 
Charter ed 1852. 
4571 Semt-Annuat. Lyreresr. 














The Trustees of this Bank have orderel thit Interest 
at the rate of SIX PER CENT. per annum, ovt of th 
earnings of the pist six months, be paid depositors 0. aud 
after January létth, 1876, on a | accounts entitled theretu, 

Intere-t not called for, will be addek to the «ccount 


aud dr w interest from January let. 
Money deposited on or before Jauuary !fih, vill ¢ en 
titled to interest from the first of that month. 


ISAAC T. SMITH, President. 
A. F. OCKERSHAUSEN, | Vice. Presidents. 


OrarKkson CRoLius, } 
T. W. Liuuie, Sceretary, 
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_____ EDUCATION, 
Academy of the Sacred Heart, 


MANHATTANVILLE, N. Y. City. 


This Academy occupies a beautiful site 
near the Central Park. The plan of in- 








struction unites every advantage, which | Lessons resum.sd ou TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 14th, | PAYS this graceful tribate to Sr. NicHoras : 


can contribute to an education at once 
solid and refined, and embraces a thorough 
knowledge of the French language. 
Board and tuition, per annum, $300. 
Scholastic duties are resumed the first 
Wednesday of September. 


Bishop Hellmuth Colleges 
LONDON, Ont., Canada, 


Afford the HIGHEST INTELLECTUAL and CHRIS- 


TIAN EDUCATION, to the sons ard daughters of gentle- 
men, at VERY MODERATE CHARGES, The Colleges are one 
mile apart, and are both supplied with an able staff ot 
European and experienced revident teachers, Distance 
from the Falls of Niagara, four hours by ratl. 

President and Founder—The Right Rev. I HELL- 
MUTH, D.D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop ot Huron, 

Hellmuth College (Boys).-Heav Masrern: Rev. A. 
SWEATMAN, M.A., Late Scholar Christ College, Camb, 
Sen. Opt. 

Hellmuth Ladies’ College.—Prixcirat ? Rev, H, F, 
DARNELL, Queens College, Cambridge. 


For partisulars apply te the Principals 
respeotively. The next term COMMENCES 
September Ist. 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
40 Washington Square, N.Y.City. 
(Location delightful and easy of access.) 


DR. GEO. W. CLARKE, Principal, 
prepares pupils of all ages for business or 
college. 

Thirty-third year begins September 
18th, 1875. 

Ciroulars at Bookstores and at the In- 
stitute, 


SPEAK IN SEASON! 


fhe next Year begins September 15, 1875. 


FERRY HALL, Lake Forest, Il, 


Unsurpassed in its facilities for study of 
Music, Art and General Literature; in a 
locality “beautiful for situation on the 
sides of the North,” it offers great attrac- 
tions to Young Ladies secking an educa- 
tion. EDWARD P. WESTON. 


SELECT BOARDING SCHCGL, 
MOPEWELL Young Ladies’ Semiary, 
Hopewell, Mercer Co., N_ J. 

Fall Term commences September 9th, 
1875. Location unsurpassed for health 
and beauty. Daily trains to New York 
and Philadelphia, by Mercer and Somer- 
set Railroad. Terms for Board and Tui 
tion in Literary and Scientific Department, 
Music, French and Drawing, #250 per 
year. Address 

MISS E. H. BOGGS, Prineipsl. 


PORT CHESTER INSTITUTE, 
For Bt cod Page Aye ded tr 


O. WINTHROP STARR, A.M, Principal. 














SETON HALL COLLEGE, 


SOUTH ORANGE, N J. 


First Session begins Seriember Ist,| 


1875. A full Classical and Commercial 
Course, with special attention to English. 
For Terms, &c., apply to 
Rr. Rev. M. A. CORRIGAN, D.D., 


Y resident. | 


SEWARD INSTITUTE, 
For Boys and Young Men, 
FLORIDA, Orange Co., I’. Y. | 


$160 pays for board, tuition fuel | 
fight, &e., &e., for Twenty Weeks, : \ this! 
well-known institution. Advantage \ an- 
‘sean Numberlimited. Send fer cate.| 
ogue,to T. G@. SCHRIVER, A M, 

t=" Opens on September Ath, 1875 


Archdiocese of New York. 


Y’ \ () ] aN " > newspaper mn the Union; the special advocate o Notional 
Wie t We J 1) G | Lezal Tinler Paper Money (The back System), as 


teri 
—— | &c. Prospectus sent on application, 


| ‘Harper's Bazu.” or 








___- EDUCATIOY. | 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








SARLIER INSTITUTE, 
Central Park and Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 
| TWENTY-FIRST YEAR. 





| from 9 to 1, and on September 20th from 9 to 3. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND| Possible young folks’ magazine, at least the 


YOUNG MEN of Seven to Twenty.: College, Business, 
West Point, Annapolis, Scientific Schools; French, Ger- 

man, Spanish, taught and spoken. Twenty teachers, 
New building unsurpassed for location, ventilation, in- 
jor arrang: Large gy ium, fire-proof stairs, 





PROF. CHARLIER, Director. 


SUNNY HALL, 
MILTON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 
Receives a Few LITTLE GIRLS, who 
from absence of parents, or other causes, 
REQUIRE TNE CARE AND COMFORT OF A 
HOME. Tuition of a high order pro- 
vided. Best of reference given in New 

York City and elsewhere. Address, 
Box 80, Milton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


RYE SEMINARY, RYE.N.Y. 


Next session will commence September 13th, 1875. For 
particulars apply to the Principal, Mrs. 8. J. LIFE. 


Young Ladies’ 
Boarding and Day School 
STAMFORD, CT., 

Mrs, ©, E. RICHARDSON, Prineial. 


This old-established School re-opens cn 
September 22nd, 1875. 

The best advantages offered for thorough 
instruction in Encrisn, Frencu and Ger- 
wan. Superior as a Home School. 

Ce Circulars sent on application. 




















‘In enterprize, literary ability, and 
‘n the thoroughness that marks each de- 
partment, the ‘ ’ stands in the 
ront rank of American and Eur w 
Magazines.” ‘dhe Niws, Poughkeepalé, N.Y. 


Why not Subseribe 





For 1876) 
IT IS THE 


Best American Magazine. 


No Family can Afford to do Without it. 

IT GIVES MORE GOOD ATTRACTIVE 
READING MATTER FOR THE MONKEY 
THAN ANY OTHER PERIODICAL 
OR BOOK PUBLISHED IN 
THE COUNTRY, 


Price $1 per year. Send for Prospectus 
‘It is certainly the best of American 
Magazines.”’— Zxpr:ss, Buffalo, N. Y, 

THE LEADING NEWSPAPERS ALL 
AGREE THAT 
THE GALAXY 
Is the Best and Most Ablv Edited 
American Maeazine. 

“A model periodical; a credit to 
_Amerienn periodical literature.” —Phi.a- 
| delphia Press. 


Who would not give $4.00 te Se- 
jeure such a Monthly Visitaw for 
ithe vear 1875! P 


Subscribe at Once, 


a 

















It can be h ¢ with exther “ Marper’s Weekly’ or 
Appleton’s Weekle, or “Tie 
a ton” tor Ske » Dotvans per annum. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 








THE GALAXY 


—_—- 


A GRACEFUL TRIBUTE. 


Mrs Lovtse Caanpirr Movurrox, author of 
* Bed-Time Stories,” but better known as the 
Brilliont Literary Correspondent, ‘* L. C. M.,” 


“Sr. Nichoras seems to ie, if not the best 


best one which the English-speaking world bas 
jyet seen. It is a delightful piece of extrava- 
gance to have two serials ronning at once, by 
two anch authors as Louisa M. Alcott and J. T. 
Trowbridge. Miss Alcott’s ‘Iattze Women 
was the most pepular book since ‘ Unc Tom's 
Carr,’ and alrendy one can ree that the * Eront 
Covsixs' must be nearly related to t'xe * Little 
Women’ in worth and wit—first cousin: at least. 
As for Mr. Trowbridge’s -‘ Youna Surveyor,’ J 
like bim so much ia January, that I »m deter- 
mined to make bis further acqusintan*e. 

** But, after all, the ‘Exar Covstns’ and the 

Youna Surveyor’ are only welcome guests— it 
is Mrs. Dodge who keeps house in St. Nicnoias 
and makes a magazine as Madame Racamier 
made a scion, drawing from ench visitor bis 
best, and charming alike by her speech ard by 
her silerce.”’ 


A CAPITAL STORY FOR BOYS. 

J. T. lrowbridge’s Western Serial, just begun 
in St. Nicuoras, gives a true picture of life on 
the prairies, and, moreover, tonches boy-nature 
on precisely the right key. Full of fascinating 
and spirited incident as it is, it bas the rare 

uality of showing the real manliness and every- 
. satisfaction, in a boy's knowing how to do 
his work well. Our Yonng Surveyor, with his 
jolity and sound practical sense, will be a 
powe: wong the boys of America. 

8ST. NICHOLAS FOR FEBRUARY 
‘as some very striking features—a beautiful 
‘rnovtisrizcr, ‘‘The Marmosets,” from one of 
3m Epwm L:xpse'r’s paintings ; and ‘*The 
Ice Boat Song,” from Hans Bainxen—set to 
music by Grorce J. Huss; a Valentine St r 


HAPPY NEW YEAR, 1876 | ! 


Ladies, we wish you all a happy New Year, 
and return you our sincere thanks for the lb- 
eral patronage extended towards us the fast 
year. Hoping by strict attention to business to 
merit a continuance of your favors, with respect. 
MILLER & CO., 3 Union Square, N. ¥. 


BALD HEADS 


Can be covered with a ie exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfect, and with work so ingeniously contrived 
ae to appear each hair jist issuing trom the skin, the 
hair fe 4 exactly ot the .ame shade and texture as the 
growin: hair; they are so perfect they cannot be de- 
tected. Made only at BATCHELUR’S celebrated Wig 
Factory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen- 

id. It never fails. The only true and perfect Dye. 
Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. No ep pry ee 
no ridiculous tints; remedies the ill ettects of bad dyes, 
leaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or Brewn. Sold 
and prorerly applied at KATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 
No. 16 Bond Street, N. Y Sold by all druggists. 























W. A Batchelor’s Curative Ointment 


immediately cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the 
Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face, or Body. 


W. A. Batchelor’s Alaska Seal Oil 


for the Hair. The beet Hair Oil in use. 
W. A Batchelor’s Dortifrice Bios 9 


, “eserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorizinz the Breath 


W. A. Batchclor’s New Cosmetique, 


Black or Biown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers, or 
Moustachios without greasing them. Sold at the fac- 
tory, No. 16 Bond Street. New York, and by all druggists. 
Ask for them. 











by Susan Cooumpox ; an Article on the M rv- 
facture of Valentines, with hints howt» rte 
them — besides the usual charming variety in its 
contents. 


Make the Children Happy at Home 
By a year’s subscription to St. NicHoxas, price 
anly $4.60. Vol. 1 bound in red and gold, | 
$4.00 ; with gilt sides and gilt edges, $5.00. 
One year's subscription and Vor. Oxz, Bounp, 
with a year's subscription to SorninyzR’s Monta- 
LY, or any other $4.00 Magazine, $1".00. Post- 
‘ge prepaid, 

For Sale and Snbssriptions received by all 
BooxsELiers and PostmasTER:. 








THE NEW IMPROVED 
REMINGTON 


SEWING MACHINE 


AWARDED 


The “Medal for Progress,” 
AT VIENNA, 873° 


lhe Hionest Onver oF ‘‘ MepaL” AWARDED at 
THE EXPosirion. 


No Sewing Machine Receive a Higher 
Prize. 


A FEW GOOD REASONS 
1, A New Invention Luonot cary Teste and secure. 
by latters Patent. — 
@.—Makes a perfect LOCK STITCH, alike or born sides, 
on all kinds of goods : 
&.—Runs Licut, Smoots, Neweres: -nd Karty leat 
combination ot qualities. 

@.—Derasre — Huns for Years without Repairs. 

B.— Will do all varieties of Work and éuny Nistching » 
4 supetior manner. 

@.—Is Most easily Managed b the operator. Lengtn of 
stitch may be altered while runn.ng, ani machine cap be 
threaded witoout passing thread through aoles. 
7.—Design Simple, Ingenious, Elega’.’, worming tte 
atitch without the ure of Cog Wheel Gears, Rotary Cm 
or Lever Arms. Has tne Automane lrop red, ware 








, insures uniform length of stitch at any sp~ /. Was our ne 
NEW YORK | Thread Controller, which allows easy mov: ment of nee die 
EEE — + ___ —t _ mre pur and precents injury to thread, | 


“It Shines for All,” 


THE | genre’ Bvumsc 
INDIANAPOLIS SUN, ‘— 


The leading In ‘ependent Reform. Week) yneat | 


sure em) 
FORDHAM, NEW YORK. , |again-t Bank Issucson the Gold Bagis yey hy the 


The College offers every facility for a | 
Zlassical and Commercial Educaticn., 

Studies will be resumed on Wepnes- 
tay, Sertember &th, 1875. 

Yxums: Board and Tuition, per year, 
939), 

Ko. further partioulars appy to 

&. W. QOUKELM 


re LOSE Bas 





| tion, Address, 


‘ 5, 1» President } 


Intevebangeable Currency Bond as against the High Gold 
Interest Bond. 
‘The 8UN has a eccrps of able correspondents, compris- 
ming the mest eminent Political Feonomists of the age. 
ne pege devoted entirely to Aenculture. 


tein citi cca sichie-Siowt 6-0 1S EULTON STREET, - - NEW YORE 


The latest Cere.al News and Meariet Rezo ts 
Terms, $1.75 per yar, postpard. 
Sample copies and terms to Agents sent free on aprlica- 


INDIANAPOLIS SUN CO., 


8.—Consraverion most careful and vintenen, It i 
ma rufactured by the mos strl/ful and a2; ¢ me i mechan-s 
res attle celebrated REMINGVION AKDMOKY, lLiun 
mw. Y. New York NO. € MADISON nQUAE® 


BEWARE oF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS 
AND COUNTERFEITS! ~ 


ROWN’S 





Jue in 





Freperickx Brown, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 


THIS RELIABLE PREPARATION, one of 

the oldest of American Pharmaceutical Pro- 
ducts, still maintains its enviable reputation, 
and finds a steadily increasing sale without 
advertising, and in spite of piracy. 
@ Its high reputation has tempted the cupidity 
of parties, whose only excuse for their unfair 
simulations, exists in the great popularity of 
the original, and socldebtel similarity of their 
names, 

BROWN’S ESSENCE @F JAMAICA GINGER 
is protected by the private Proprietary Stam 
of the manufacturer, which is incorporated with 
the steel plate label. 





The attention of Druggists and the Trade generally, is called 
tthe Price Let of pa 


ENCLISH & FRENCH 
MEDICINES & PHARMACEUTICAL 
PREPARATIONS, 

Which will be mailed on application, 


FREDERICK Brown, 
- (Established 1822) 


IMPORTING, MANUFACTURING 
& DISPENSING CHEMIST, 


W. E. Go: rer Fifth and Chestnut Streets, 
: PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















CARPETS. 





ENGLISH BRUSSELS, THREE-PLY and INGRAIN CARPETS; also COCOA 
MATTINGS, CRUMB CLOTHS, &c., very creap, at the old place, 


CARPETS Carefully packed and sent 
charge. 


to any vartof the United States free of 


'#@ send fer Price List. 


_ Incaaarw, Iie, ESSE ae rk 


J.& BENDALI 
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EW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 22, 1876 
! The Forgotten Grave. 


BY AUSTIN DOBSON. 








O t from the City's giant roar, 

Y -u wandered throngh the open door; 
P.used at a little pale and spade 

A-ress a tiny hillock laid; 

Then noted on your dexter side 

Some moneyed magnate's ‘ ‘love cr pride; 
Aad 80, beyond a hawthorn tree, 
Showering its rain of rosy bloom 

Alike «n low and lofty ton b, 

You came upon it—suddenly. 

How strange! The very crasses’ growth 
Around it seemed forlorn and loath; 

The very ivy seemed to turn 

Askance that wreatbed the neighbor urn, 
Sink was the slab: the head declined: 
Ad leit the rails a wreck bebind. 
N>nae; you traced a‘, a "7," 

Pat of “affliction” and of ‘‘Heaven;” 
Ani the: — irony austere !— 

Yon read in letters sharp and clear, 
“Toongh Iest to -ight, to Memory ear,” 


BLACK BESS; 
An Historical Tale of ‘‘The Good Old Times.’ 


By Edward Viles. 
CHAPTER LXVI.—(Continue?.) 


Our frien ls observed that the floor of the passage 
rose rapidly, so that the water did not reach more than 
twelve or fifteen fect into the passige- 

The depth of the water in the last two or three fect 
was consequently insignificant, and the men at once 
leaped out of the boat. 

ur friends did so likewise, 

The water only rose just above their ankles, and in 
two or three steps they reached dry ground. 

They would not have be ‘n human if they had not felt 
rejo‘ced at this miraculous escape, for if the smuggler’s 
haunt had been lesscleverly contrived than it was, they 
woukl, beyond a doubt, have been destroyed by the 





As it was, they were quite safe. 
To the crew on board the revenue ship their dissap- 
pearance must have borne the appcarance of magic. 
As they all stood in the passage in a dense throng 
they heard distinctly the boom— boom of the guns, while| 
at frequent intervals, a loud report reached their ears 
But the smugglers were quite out of their reach now 
Slowly and silently—tie smuggler king himself taking 
the lead, the little party made their way along the 
passage into tho large cavern. 
Here a huge fire was blazin 
It was most w-lcome, for t 
cold, hungry, tired, and wet. 
They hastened their steps. 
Then reaching the fire, which was burning in the 
centre of the cavern, they threw themselves wearily 
upon the ground around it their chief setting the example. 
Turpin and King were glad eneugh to do the same. 
They felt what they had gone through much more se- 
verely then their companions, because they were so un- 
used to it. 
Io fact they. as well as every onc there present, were 
dreadfully fatigued. 


CHAFTER LXVII. 


THE HISTORY OF TOM KING, 1H® HIGAWAYMAN, 

No one spoke, 

A deep gloom seen ed to overshadow the hearts and 
countenances of all present. 

On the face of the smuggler chicf this feeling was 
ploinly ; ereeptible, but there was mingled with it one of 
rege. 

Mets than one Lalf of the men who had looked up to 
him as their master were now at the bottom of the sea. 

One ot his becutiful fast sailing cutters, too, was de- 
stroyed. 

Trucly had thit been a bad night’s work for him. 
Never befere in all their career had they met with such 
a terrible reverse, but yet they ought to have anticipated 
such a thing occurring. 

In the morning that portion of the silk which wos in 
the boat in the rocky passage was unloaded and stored 
away in a place designed foris reception until such 
time as it could be safely disposed of. 

Turpin and King took their share of this work along 
with the crew. 

Wher it was over they both repaired to a small cham- 
ber in the cavern side which had been fitted up for their 
use. 


4 men were, one and all, ; 





It was, however, made very comfortable. 

The rugged walls were covered with cloth, and on the 
floor was a thick matting 

Two Jarge lamps illumined it, 

In one corner was a rude bed. 

Our fricnds threw themselves wearily upon it. 

For a moment or so, there was a silence, but then 
Tom King spoke 

His voice showed that he was in anything but an 
amiable frame of mind. 

His face as well bore testimoney to the same thing. 

“I tell you what it is, Dick, This sort of thing may 
be all very well, but hang me if I like it.” 

“Why, what’s the matter, Tom ?” 

“ Metter—enoughs the matter, [ rather think. Who 
would fancy the idea of living here in this style without 
seeing daylight? I can tell youl don’t ” 

* Well, you needn't be so ill-tempered about it.” 

“But I am.” 

‘So L see. Now, what is it you have got on your 
mind? Out with it my friend !” 

“Oh! nothing but what I say. I don’t like the idea 
of being shut up here in this m: nner, and only going out 
at night in a boat to stand a'chance of having your boat 
-<unk without being able to do anything in your own de- 
fence.” 

“Nor I, said Dick; “ but I have made no remark 
tbout it, because I didn’t exactl; see how it was to be 
helped.” 

“Surely, my friend. you don’t think of staying here 
for ever,” said Tom King, starting up. 

“ Lie down again, do, and don’t cxeite yourself. 1 
only intend to stay here until | sce a chance of gctting 
away.” 

“Lam glad you have had enough of the smuggling 
busivess.” 

“T have, I can assure you. 
about it.” 

‘Daring, indeed, I should think not. 
temptible !” 

“ And yet you must, I think admit that the chief dis- 
played both skill and courage in the management of af- 
fairs last night. Our escape is entirely owing to him.” 

“Tt is, lL admit, but still for all that I don’t like the 
notion of being here or under the command of any one.” 

“Tlal ha! Tom. You've let the cat out of the bag! 
That's where the shoe pinches, is it ?” 

‘What do you mean ?” 

“Why, that the chief reason you don’t like being 
here is becanse you do not believe in having any other 
master than yourself.” 

“ That has a great deal to do with it, I confess. I like 
my liberty, aud be free to go where IJ like and do what 
I like.” 

“So does every one. But seriously speaking, Tom, 
[ do assure you that if you had not broached this affair I 
should have done so.” 

“ Should you ?” 

“Yes, and [ have ar‘ange'l at the first opportunity 
we could find to give our friends the smugglers the 
slip.” 

. You know [ am willing now, then. 
to be done ?” 

« Ah! that’s what puzzies me. To get back through 
the vaults into Dur’ey Chine is out of the question, for 
I know part of the band are always there on the watch.” 

“ [T know that, but then the same thing applies to the 
other outlet-—L[ mean the passage leading to the sea 
shore; men aré always stationed there on guard,” 

“That’s true enough; but now you must recollest the 
smugglers have lost half their nuwber, so they will not 
be able to post so many sentinels as they did.” 

“To be sure not.” 

“It remains, then, for us to find which is the weakest 
guarded—the passage or the vaults.” 

“ Exactly.” 

‘“T have thought the matter over, an3 I came te the 
conclusion that it was only in one way we cvuld hope 
with any reason to achicve our object.” 

* Ana how is that ?” 

“Wait until the smugglers set out on another expedi- 
tion, and manage so as to be left behind. We will then 
contrive to overcome what sentries there are and be off!” 


There is nothing daring 


It’s quite con 


But how is it 


‘just so; or it might happen that we were left sentrics 
ourselves !” 

“It might, Lut I think it seareely likely [owever, 
I think, having said what we have, we have said all we 
can, and nothing now remains for us to do but to wait 
for the course of events.” 

« Evidently that will be the best, and the ooner we 
can get off the better I shall be pleased !” 

“And so shall I. What a delightful thing a gallop 
along « nice country Jane would be, would it not ?” 

“Oh! hold your noise! Don’t talk xbout such things 
without you want to drive a fellow wild.” 

“ But after all, Tom, I am sure there ean be no life to 
equal a life on tke rood” 

“No, none. Hurrsh for the road! a fine night, a good 
nig and pienty of money!” 





The apartment, if it could b2 dignificd by such a 
neme—was not much mere than eight feet square. 


**Yes. Now, look here; while we are in this cavern 


“Just so,’ said Tom Kinz, somewhat appeased ;|— 


on the road; but I'll tell you what will be a good sub- 
stitute.” 

ow What?” 

“Why, just tell me your adventures. Recollect, you 
are under a promise to do so, and we shan’t have a much 
better chance than we have now.” 

“No, perbays not.” 

“ Begin then; I am all attention, I assure you.” 

“Thave given my word,” said ‘Tom King, and his 
voice grew bitter and melancholly as he spoke, as though 
the past called up anything but pleasing thoughts in his 
wind; ‘*I have given my word, but I do assure you I 
shrink from fulfilling it.” 

“No, no! Hany it all, you must not do that. Now, 
Tom, don’t be so downhearted as you seem, but lead off 
in good spirits.” 

“That would be a sheer impossibility, Dick; 1 could 
not doit. The events of the past are too sad for me 
ever to be in good spirits when I think of or relate 
them.” 

‘Yon interest me Tom, very much, There is a tone 
of phatos in your words which moves me ex ‘eedingly. 
am ten times more anxious to hear your story than be- 
fore, so really you must not disappoint me. There is 
another thing that makes me very curious also.” 

“ What is that?” 

“ Why, you are not, like me, a rough sort of chap. 
Your hands and fect and ears are small—sure signs, 
either in men or horses, of high breeding. Your skin, 
too, is soft and delicate. There is the air of a gentle- 
man about you, though I give you credit for in a general 
way, disguising it pretty well, but it so, nevertheless.” 

“Oh! stop, stop.” 

But, uvheeding the interruption, Dick went on— 

You, besides, are a capital scholar. You ean read 
and write, and you often have, wien you speak a mode 
of expressing yourself which can only have been ac- 
quired by long intercourse with people of highly culti- 
vated intellect and careful study of the works of our 
best writers.” 

Tom smiled when his comrade coased, but it was in a 
s ckly fashion. 

“ Really, Dick,” he said, “ you will make me out pre- 
sently, I shouldn’t wonder, to be what our friend the 
smuggler king thinks I am—namely, a nobleman in dis- 
guise. Ha! ha!” 

“ Now, it’s no good your trying to get up a laugh, 
with such a face as that on, 80 give up the attempt at 
once.” 

“ But itis most amusing. I id not think, though 
that you had studied me so closely as you appear to have 
done.” 

“Nor have I studied you, but it would be scarcely 
possible for anyone with powers of observation to be 
with you so constantly as I have without perse*™ing j35* 
what I have perceived.” 

“ Indeed ! said Tom, “then [ must have been very 
clumsy.” 

“Clumsy ? What do you mean?” 

“ Well, Dick, my friend, I have promised to tell you 
the story of my life, and I will not go back from my 
word. ‘There‘ore, I may as well confess that I have 
acted a part so your surmises aregcorrect; but I have 
acted my part clumsily, or else you would not have seen 
what you have.” 

There was some chagrin in the tones in which Tom 
King pronounced these words, as though he was seareely 
pleased to find bis companion had observed so much. 
Turpin noticed it, but made no remark. 

Hoe was too anxious-to hear what might fall from Tom's 
lips, in the shape of a narrative, to jeopardize ils rela 
lation by anything he might say or do. 

Therefore he remained silent, and waited for his com- 
rade to commence. 

But King seemed to have fallen into a deep reverie. 

The past, with all its joys, disippointed hopes, dark 
sorrows and regrets, was flooding back upon his soul, 

His face grew pale and then assumed an expression of 
such pain and mournfulness, that Turpin, as he per- 
ecived it, half repented that he had touched a chord 
which had produced so powerful an effect upon his friend . 

He said as much to him, and then added— 

(To be continued.) 
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- The Old Mans Dream; 
% O, for one hour of youthful joy! 
Give back my twentieth spring. 
I'd rather laugh a bright-haired boys 
Than reign a gray-haired king. 


Off with the wrinkled spoils of ages 
away with learning’s crown; 
Tear out life’s wisdom written page 


And cast its trophies down. 


One moment, let my life blood c‘reauws 
From boyhood’s fount of fame; 
Give me one giddy, reeling dream 
Of life, and love, and fame. 


My listening angel heard the prayer, 
And, calmly smiling, said: 

“If I but touch thy silvered hair 
Thy hasty wish had sped, 


“But is there nothing in the track 
To bid thee fondly stay, 

While the swift seasons hurry back 
To find the wished-for day?’ 


Ab, truest soul of woman kind, 
Without thee what were lite? 
Qne bliss I cannot leave behind— 

I'll take my precious wife. 


The angel took a sapphire pen 
And wrote in rainbow hue, 

“The man would be a boy again, 
And be a husband too, ; 


“and ia there nothing yet unsaid, 
Before the change appears? 

Remember all thy gifts have fled 
With these desolving years.” 


“Why, yes, I would one favor more? 
My fond paternal joys— 

I could not bear to lose them all; 
T'll take my girls and boys.” 


The smiling angel dropped his pen, 
“Why, this will never do; 

The man would be a boy again, 
And be a father too!” 


And sol laughed. My laughter woke 
The household with its noise, 
| A wrote my dream when morning broke, 
+, To please my girls and boys, 


5 ai Oliver Wendell Holmes, 


% 





“ The Diamond Cross, 





The most experienced and saga- 
cious of detectives are not always suc- 
cessful. We of the force are, like 


other men, fallible, and even the 
best laid plans, sometimes, wholy 
fail to achieve their purpose. I have 


been many years in the business, and 
although Ihave aided in bringing a 
large number of noted criminals to 
justice, there have been several in- 
stances in which my better judgment 
has been blinded and my most elabor- 
ate traps eluded by the rascals of 
whom I wasinsearch. It is a terrible 
aggravation to a detective to find his 
labor set at nought, but of all my 
failures I never had one that so filled 
me with chagrin and mortification as 
one that I once made in New York. 
It made me appear the more ridicu- 
lous because the case was a very 
simple one, and the chief actor in it 
was a woman. To be taken in by a 
male sharper is bad enough, but to 
have yourself and your profession 
laughed at by a woman, is too much 
fora detective, proud of his sagacity, 
to bear with equanimity. I don’t 
often care to speak of it, but as I am 
not likely to be caught in a similar 
trap again, I don’t mind telling you 
the story in confidence. 

The present fashionable generation 
maynotrememberthe firm ofStephens 
& Martley, jewelers, who formerly 
transacted a large business on Broadt 
way, not far from Duane Street. 
Their store was one day entered by a 
very beautiful and richly dressed 
lady, who had left her carriage wait- 
ing at the door, and who asked to be 
shown some diamond crosses. The 
salesman exhibiteda tray containing 
@ large number of very valuable 
trinkets of that description, studded 
with gems of exceeding richness and 
purity. After considerable hesitation 
she finally chose one and inquired the 
price. 

“Itis worth thirteen hundred dol- 
lars,” replied the salesman, 

“T will take it,” said the lady, 
“Be good enough to do it up nicely,” 

“Shall we send it?’’ asked the sales- 
man, politely. 

“No, thank 
with me.” 

She tendered in payment two crisp 
new bills, one of a thousand dollars 
and one of five hundred, The sales- 


you. I will take it 


ae) eh st ek ee Ae 


man woe wem to te cashier, wno 
examined them tosee that they were 
genuine, and opened his drawer to re- 
turn the necessary change. To hsi 
annoyance, he found himself short of 
small bills, and rather than pay out 
all his small change he sent the two 
bills back to the customer to ask if 
she had not theexactamount. Thelady 
examined her portemonnaie, but was 
unable to find anything but three bills 
of five hundred each. These would not 
| help the matter, and the cashier paid 
| out his change with reluctance, 
| dashed the two new bills into his 
| drawer, andslammed ittoin no very 
good humor. The lady took the dia- 
monds, swept gracefully out of the 
store, entered her carriage and was 
driven rapidly away. In fifteen 
minutes afterward the cashier, having 
occasion to open his drawer, was at- 
tracted by a peculiar line on the thou- 
sand dollar note. He examined it 
closely, and at once pronounced both 
bills to be counterfeit. The lady had 
cleverly changed the notes when they 
had been returned to her. 

It was then too late to trace the 
fair swindler. Iwas sent for by the 
firm, butan inquiry into the fats cof 
the case did not permit me to offer 
any strong hope of recovering the 
diamonds orthe wo hundred dollars. 
The salesman was surethat he would 
know the face again, and he remem- 
bered that the lady was dressed in 
blue silk with a laceshawl. He could 
recollect nothing more, except that 
he thought that the carriage had 
wheels with gilded hubs and spokes, 
This wasslight material, but I made 
the necessary notesin my memoran- 
dum book, and left the store. For 
several days after that Ikept a sharp 
lookout in the streets for a carriage 
with gold wheels. I visited all the 
livery stables and hackney coach 


stands that I could think of, but my 
search wasin vain. At last passing 
one daythrough Bleecker St., I meta 
carriage driving rapidly toward 
Broadway. Its description answered 
very well to that which Stephens & 
Martley’s salesman had given me, 
but a glance inside showed me that it 
was empty. I stopped it, however, 
and cross-questioned the driver. The 
carriage was a public one, and the 
driver remembered taking a lady in 
blue silk, four or five days previously, 
to Stephens & Martley’s. So far, I 
was on the right track, but the trail 
was soon lost again. In answer to 
my questioning, theman said that the 
lady had taken his carriage at Union 
Square, where it was then standing, 
and after visiting the jewelry store 
had been driven to adry goods store 
on Chatham Square, where she dis- 
missed him. He did not notice 
whether she entered the store or not, 
and he had never seen her since. 

I took the man’s numberand looked 
well at his carriage and horses. Hav- 
ing thus mentally photographed his 
establishment, I gave him a quarter 
and let him go. There was nothing 
more to be done for the present ex- 
ceptto telegraph a general description 
ofthe woman and the diamond cross, 
tothe principal cities of the coun- 
try, and to keep an eye on the out- 
ward bound steamers for Europe and 
elsewhere. This I managed to do 
without much difficulty while attend- 
ing to other business. More impor- 
tant cases soon engrossed my atten- 
tion, and the affair of the cross gradu- 
ally fell into the background, when, 
after the lapse of several months I re- 
ceived a telegram froma detective in 
Boston, stating thata noted gambler 
named “Jumping Johnny,’ who had 
twice been in State Prison for coun- 
terfeiting, had been seen in that city 
lately in suspiciously intimate rela- 
tions with a woman residing in Col- 
umbus Avenue, who answered in 
some respects to the description of 
our heroine. The house in Columbus 
Avenue, and the appearance of the 
woman were altogether too respecta- 
ble for such close connection with 
Jumping Johnny, without mischief be- 
ing in the wind. 

I had not the tpleasure of Jumping 
Johnny’s acquaintaince, but I started 
that same night for Boston to look at 
the woman, taking Stephens & Mart- 
ey’s salesman with me to identifyl 
her, I procured a couple of officers 
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Irom the Boston force and proceeded 
to the house in Columbus Avenue. It 
was a large, handsome structure of 
brown stone, and I noticed that the 
curtains toall except the lower story 
were closely drawn. I suspected from 
this that the upper rooms were all un- 
furnished, and that the lower and 
basement floors only were occupied by 
the inmates, who had doubtless their 
own reasons, for choosing an innocent- 
looking dwelling in a fashionable 
quarter, for carrying on a_ business 
that might not bear the scrutiny it 
would be subjected to in a more pub- 
lic locality. But this of course, was 
all guess-work. 

I posted an officer on the curbstone 
before the house, and another in the 
rear alley, with instructions to keep 
his eye on the back gate and the 
roof. 

“I don’t want Jumping Johnny,” I 
explained to thesesentinels. “I am 
after the woman who stole our dia- 
monds. If you see a woman come 
out, detain her.”’ 

I did not care to trouble Jumping 
Johnny, because, first, I had no evi- 
dence whatever that he was impli- 
cated in the diamond swindle, and 
second, because I was employed to re- 
cover Stephens & Martley’s property, 
and to find the party who stole it, and 
it was not my business to ferret out 
counterfeiters; I reserved that part 
of the affair for a separate job. 

The name on the door-plate was 
simply ‘“D’Orsay.” I rung the bell, 
and after some delay, during which I 
detected a pair of eyes scrutinizing us 
from behind the basement blinds, the 
door was partly opened by a very an- 
gular servant with a shockof fiery red 
hair, who placed her anatomy in the 
passage and demanded our business, 

“I would like to see Madam D’Or- 
say, if you please. Is she at home?” 

“T don’t know.”’ 

“Be good enough to find out, if you 
please. Our business is very impor- 
tant.” 

“What is it.’ 

I placed my finger on my lips mys- 
teriously. 

“Tt wouldn’t do to tellit herein the 
street,’ I said, “I saw a cop on the 
sidewalk out here.’”’ The girl looked 
wise and returned my wink. “O! you 
belong to them, do ye?”’ she observed. 
“Well, walk in.”’ 

She ushered us into a large parlor, 
handsomely furnished, and left us 
alone. In a few moments we saw 
through the open door an elegantly 
dressed lady descending the stairs, 

“By heavens ?’”’ exclaimed the sales- 

man, starting. ‘“That’s the woman 
who bought the cross.” 
“Twason the right track then, at 
last. She entered the room with a 
queenly step and stood still, looking at 
us inquiringly. She was certainly the 
most beautiful woman I ever saw, be- 
fore or since. She evidently had no 
remembrance of my companion, or if 
she did, she concealed her recognition 
of him admirably. 

“This gentleman,” I said, “rising 
and pointing to my companion, “is 
from the firm of Stephens & Martley, 
of New York.” ‘ 

She turned very pale and graspe 
the back of a chair for te ange - 

“T, madam,” I continued, “am an 
officer of the detective police. We 
have called in relation toa certain dia- 
mond cross purchased by you from 
Stephens & Martley several months 
ago which was paid for in counterfeit 
notes.”’ 

She sank into a chair, pale as death 
and trembling in every limb. P 
“What is the penalty?” she asked, 

We will talk of that afterwards,” I 
said, “is the cross still in your pos- 
session?”’ 

She brightened up at this and 
looked at me eagerly. o- ™ 

“It is,’’ she said, “‘will you let me 
goifI return the cross and the money? 
O, sir, please let me go. You only 
want the property back, surely. I 
will pay youthat and more too, if you 
will not take me away.”’ 

It was hard to resist this kind of 
talk. She sat there wringing her 
hands, and with her beautiful eyes 
suffused with tears—a picture to melt 
a heart of stone. 

“You don’t know what it is,’’ she 
said, “‘to be forced to leada life like 
























be compelled to it by one who owns 
your bodyand soul, as mine is owned. 
God knows I would be better if I 
could?”’ 

“Is Jumping Johnny your hus- 
band?”’ 


She looked around her a little fear- 
fully,and answered. “No.” Sean! 
&® “Our object,’ I said, “is principally 
to recover our property, but I don’t 
purpose to makeany promises before- 
hand. Return the crossand the two 
hundred dollars, and we will consider 
your case afterwards.” 

She arose to leave the room, and for 
the first time it struck me how short 
she was even for a woman. Her proud 
queenly carriage had something to do, 
perhaps, with my first impression, for 
I had taken her for atall woman. I 
now saw that she was of quite petite 


figure, hardly larger than a girl of 


twelve. 

She passed into a room immediately 
back of the parlor,ando closed the door. 
Itold my companion tostep into the 
hall, and keep his eye on the other 
door, while I remained in the parlor. 
Ihad no fear of the bird’s escape, for 
I hada pretty accurate mental land 
of the house in my head, and I knew 
she could not leave it without being 
seen by my men outside. She was ab- 
senta very longtime, during which I 
heard an animated discussion going 
on in the adjoining room in which the 
shrill tones of a child’s voice could be 
plainly distinguished. The words, 
however, were unintelligible. 

I had become thoroughly tired of 
waitin g, and was on the point of mak 
ing a disturbance, when the door 
opened and a hideously deformed boy 
appeared, limping on a crutch. He 
was hump-backed, and a_ dreadful 
scorfulous mark disfigured one half of 
his ugly* face. As he opened and 
closed the door I caught a glimpse of 
Madame D’Orsay seated in an arm- 
chair, with a lace handkerchief to her 
eyes, evidently weeping. 

“Mother told metogive thisto you,” 
said the dwarf in the same. shrill 
cracked voice which I had lately over- 
heard. “She will be out herselfina 
moment. You won’t arrest her, will 
you, sir?” 

“I don’t know,” I answered,shortly, 
taking the diamond cross, and putting 
itin my pocket. “‘Where are the two 
hundred dollars?” 

“Tam going to get this changed,” 
said the boy, holding up a five hun- 
dred dollar bill. “If you will waita 
minute I will bring back the money.” 

Tlet him go, and he limped out the 
front doorand down the street, drag- 
ging his club feet painfully. I was 
glad tohave the hideous little monster 
out of my sight. 

I waited some fifteen or twenty min- 
utes after that, but neither Madame 
D’Orsay nor the boy put in an appear- 
ance. At last my patience became ex- 
hausted, and I tried the door leading 
into the inner room. It opened readi- 
ly, but there was no onein the apart- 
ment except madame herself,who stil] 
satin the a:m-chair before the dress- 
ing table, with her face buried in her 
handkerchief, 

“Come, come,’ I said, “this won’t 
do. You've had time enough to ery 
in. Put on your things and follow me. 
I’ve some friends outside who are 
waiting for you.” 

A loud course laugh greeted this 
speech, as I tapped the woman gently 
on the shoulder. The handkerchief 
fell, and disclosed the features of the 


bony servant-girl who had admitted us- 


tothe house. Her lovely person was 
dressed in her mistress’ clothes, and 
her fiery shock of hair was concealed 
by a blonde wig, the exact counter- 
part of the madame’s own hair, which 
was a wig itself, for all I know. 

’ “Ye thought it was the lady of the 
house, did ye?’ exclaimed this inter- 
esting female, jumping up. ‘Well, 
ye see itisn't. Thanks to your polite- 
ness in waiting so long, the madame 
has got well out of your reach by this 
time, if her crutch and that beautiful 
club foot don’t interfere with her 


8 : 

“Ten thousand furies!’’ exclaimed I 
seizing her roughly by the arm, and 
shaking her, “do you mean to say—” 

“Yes, do,” she replied, with a 
broad grin. Ye couldn’t bring your- 
self tobelieve that her pretty ladysbip 
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could make nerself sougly, could ye? 
Mister Policeman, natn ne sold.” 
) Idropped her arm, and seizing the 
salesman as I ran through the hall, 
dragged him out of the house.” 

» “The bird has escaped us,” I said 
assoon as we reached the sidewalk, 
and Icould recover my breath. ‘“Ma- 
dame D'Orsay has given us the slip, 
but we have recovered the cross at all 
events.” 

Itook the jewel from m ket and 
handed it to him. He rs it, and 
turned it over and over in the sun- 
light. 

“It’s a beautiful thing,” I remarked, 
looking over his shoulder. 

“Yes,” he said, “it is a beautiful 
thing!” 

“These diamonds are of unu 
brilliancy,” I ventured again, go 
continued to examine it, 

“Yes,” he replied—“of unusual bril- 
liancy—for paste! In fact they are the 
= imitation I ever saw.”’ 

“Isn’t that your cross?” I e 
In tones of thunder, — 

“The setting is ours,’ hesaid. “The 
diamonds are probably of Jumping 
Johnny’s own manufacture,” 

It could not be helped, the clever 
woman had walkedoff under my very 
nose with her stealings in her pocket. 
We went back to New York that night, 
and I gave up all further attempts to 
trace her. From information that I 

received from Jumping 
Johnny I suspected that the couple 
had gone to Europe. Perhaps Ma- 
dame D’Orsay hasere this found her 
match among my brother detectives 
across the water. - 





A GOOD STORY. 


The following an ecdote is related of Mr. 
Sheaf, a grocer, in Portsmouth, N. H. 

It. appears that a man had purc hased 
some wool of him, which had been weighed 
and paid for, and Mr. Sheaf had gone to 
the desk to get change for a note. Hap- 
pening to turn*his head while there, he 
saw in a glass which swung so as to reflect 
the shop, a stout arm reach up and take 
from. the shelf a heavy white oak cheese, 
Instead ‘of appearing ‘suddenly and re- 
buking him for the theft, as another would, 
and thereby losing his custom forever, the 
crafty old gentleman gave the thief his 
change as if nothing had happened, and 
then, under pretence of lifting the bag to 
lay iton his horse for him, took hold of: it, 
and exclaimed: 

“Why, bless me, I must have reckoned the 
weight wrong.” 

“Oh, no,” said the other, “you may be 
eure you have not, for I counted with you.” 

“Well, well, we won't dispute the matter, 
{t is easily tried,” said Mr. S., putting the 
bag into the scales again. “There,” said 
he, “I told you so—I knew I was right—I 
made a mistake of nearly twenty pounds; 
however, if you don’t want the whole you 
needn’t have it—I’ll take part of it out.” 

“No, no!” said the other, staying the 
hands of Mr. 8. on their way to the strings 
of the bag, “I guess I'll take the whole.” 

And this he did, paying for dishonesty 
by receiving the skim milk cheese at the 
rate of forty-four cents a pound, the price 
of the wool. 





GROWING OLD. 





r 

' How strange our ideas of growing 
old change as we get on in life! To 
she girl in her ’teens the riper maiden 
of twenty-five seems quite aged. 
Twenty-two thinks thirty-five an ‘old 
shing.’’ Thirty-five dreads forty, but 
congratulates herself that there may 
still remain some ground to be pos- 
sessed inthe fifteen years before the 
nalf century shall be attained. But 
Afty does not by any means give up 
the battle of life. It feels middle 
wged and vigorous, and thinks old 
twgeis a long way in the future. Sixty 
remembers those who have done great 
things at threescore, and one doubts 
f Parr, when he was married at one 
hundred, had at all begun to feel him- 
selfan old man. It is the desire of 
\ife in us which makes us feel young 
vo long. 





The statue of Burns will be erected 
in Central Park this year during the 
Centennial festivities. -"°- — ~~ 





NORWAY. 


Americans cannot but be interested 


in all that relates to Norway and the 
Norwegians. The old Norsemen who 
visited our shores some five centuries 
before Columbus discovered the New 
World, have transmitted to their de- 
scendents many of the sterling quali- 
ties that made them once pre-eminent 
in Northern Europe, and the curious 
student who pores over the scanty re- 
cords of their voyages to North Ameri- 
ca, should visit the land of their de- 
scendents, who are still a hardy race, 
and who have to a surprising degree 
adhered to their language and habits, 
their dress and architecture, naval as 
well as ecclesiastical. 

While steaming down the Sogne 
fjord our vessel would occasionally 
touch at the fishing hamlets clinging 
to the mountain-sides, and sometimes 
looking as if ready to drop into the 
dark deep waters beneath. Boatloads 
of villagers came off and surrounded 
our steamer, and almost invariably 
the girls and young women, with 
bright, comely faces, crowded some of 
the boats (with one or two boys to row 
them), while others would be filled 
with boys and young men. On the 
shore stood groups of matrons with 
their babies in their arms, watching 
the weekly or fortnightly visitor, and 
rows of maidens standing hand in 
hand gazed at our craft, while the 
young men and boys stood apart by 
themselves. There seemed to be little 
of that intimacy between the young 
people of both sexes which is so com. 
mon with us; while, on the other 
hand, there was none of the precocity 
of superannuated boyhood, and of co- 
quetry in the girls,that is too apparent 
among American youth. Naturally 
enough, when the sexes do come to- 
gether, the courtship is brief. Love at 
first ; sight, followed by a speedy wed- 
ding, results in happy unions, that re- 
main so throughout life. Wedded hap- 
piness,we were told on good authority, 
is the rule and not theexception. Once 
married, the husband and wife always 
remain ardent lovers. 

Life does not seem to press hard up- 
onthe average Norwegian. He is fond 
of his wife, loves good liquors, and isa 
conservative in sociology. He is po. 
lite in certain ways, removing his hat 
and bowing low to his superiors or 
equals, but strangely brusque and 
wanting in consideration at times. He 
has a decided weakness for foreigners, 
especially Americans and Englishmen 
atrait of an isolated and untravele 
race; for if one appear in some remote 
inland hamlet or sea-port, he is stared 
at and commented upon as thougha 
rare specimen of natural history. The 
patriotism is ofa good quality, and in 
sturdily maintaining the good old want 
of “Gamle Norge’ (Old Norway) the 
Norseman leans a little to conservat- 
ism, and but slowly adapts himself to 
altered circumstances. — Scribner’s 
Magazine. 





BALLOONING. 


The following practical hints on balloon- 
ing are published by Donaldson, the #ro- 
naut, in a little paper called the Afrial: 

The lifting strain of a balloon is princi- 
pally on the net. If a balloon will stand 
inflation, it is safe in mid-air. In winter the 
atmosphere is warmer one mile above the 
clouds than it is at the earth’s surface. 
The weight of a balloon to carry one man, 
including net and basket, should not exceed 
80 pounds. A cotton balloon will last for 
about sixty ascensions. A_ balloon thirty 
feet in diameter undergoes a strain of 1} 
pounds to the square foot of surface. Gas, 
which at the earth fills the bag only half 
full, will, at an elevation of 3} miles expand 
so as to fill it completely. One thousand 
feet of coal gas will raise 38 pounds. Gas 
which gives a poor light is the best for ero- 
statics. Kites can be used to steer balloons 
by sending them up or lowering them into 
currents of air travelling in different dir. 
ections from that in which the balloon is 





The fast trains go armea witn re- 
volvers—twenty per train. They are 
liable to meet with obstructions onthe 
Tiack, 


| 





ADVENTURE WITH A SHARK, 


Paul Boynton, the famous diver, is 
writing sketches of life beneath the 
waves for the Gentleman’s Magazine of 
London. In one of his articles he tells 
the following story of a rather uncom- 
fortable experience : 

Iwas down on a nasty rock bottom. 
A man never feels comfortable in one 
of them; he can’t tell what big crea. 
ture maybe hiding under the huge 
quarter-deck sea leaves which grow 
there. The first part of the time I was 
visited by a porcupine fish, which kept 
sticking its quills up and bobbing in 
front of my hemlet. Soon after I say 
a big shadow fall across me, and look- 
ing upthere was ashark playing about 
my tubing. It makes you feel chilly 
inthe back when they’re about, He 
came down to me slick as I looked up, 
Imade at him and he sheared off. For 
an hour he worked at it, until he could 
stand it nolonger. If you keep your 
head level it’s all right, and§ your’e 
pretty safe if they’re noton yousharp. 
This ugly brute was twenty feet long,I 
should think, for when I lay down on 
the bottom, he stretched a consider- 
able way ahead of me, and I could see 
him beyond my feet. Then I waited. 
They must turn over to bite, and my 
lying down bothered him. He swam 
over me three or four times, and then 
skulked off to a big thicket of seaweed 
to consider. I knewhe’d come back 
when he settled his mind. It seemed 
a long time waiting for him, At last 
he came viciously over me, but, like 
the time before, too far from my arms. 
The next time I had my chance, and 
ripped him with my knife as neatly as 
I could. Ashark always remembers 
he’s got business somewhere else when 
he’s cut,so on this fellow goes. Itis 
a curious thing too, thatall the sharks 
about will followin the trail he leaves, 
I got on my hands and knees, and as 
he swam off I noticed four shadows 
slip after him. I saw no more that 
time. They did not like my company. 








SOME OLD DUTCH PROVERBS. 


We must row with the oars we have, 
and, as we cannot orderthe wind we 
are obliged to sail with, must take the 
wind that comes. Patience and atten- 
tion will bring us far. If the cat 
watches long enough at the mouse’s 
hole the mouse will not escape. The 
plowman must go up and down, and 
wherever else play be done there is no 
other but the long way to do the work 
well. Learn to sleep with one eye 
open. As soon as the chicken goes to 
roost it isa good time fora fox. Fools 
ask what time itis, but the wise know 
their time. 





WHAT A HOAX DID. 


The Chicago Times lately indulged in a 
sensational hoax by getting up a column 
with glaring head-lines, giving a detailed 
account of the destruction of a theatre in 
that city, to which it added a list of the 
“burned alive.” The proposed object of 
the hoax was to show what would result 
were one of the theatres in that city really 
to take fire. ‘This was one of the results: 
A gentleman just out of Chicago left his 
home the night before for the purpose of 
attending this theatre with a friend who 
was visiting him. ‘They were to stay in the 
city over night. The next morning, at 
breakfast, the wife of this gentleman took 
up the morning paper, and was greeted by 
the display head-lines of this infamous 
hoax. 
“killed,” and found the name of her hus- 
band. She shrieked and fell to the floor. 
The man’s mother, who lived with him, 
immediateiy seized the paper to find the 
cause of her daughter-in-law’s distress. On 
finding it, she fell to the floor beside her, 
and expired. The wife became a raving 
maniac. Surely, there must be some 
form of retributive justice that will reach 
the causes of calamities such as these. 





Philadelphia has got to expend $1,600,000 
to provide the needed increase of water 
supply for the Centennial. 

India has nota single port on the 
vast sea coast line between Bombay 
and Caleutta, where a vessel could 
discharge her cargoatapier, ~ 


In horror she turned to the list of | 


LEAD PENUILS. 


The very name of the lead pencil, 
like so many others that have become 
familiar as household words, is a mis- 
nomer, for there isnoleadin it. Red 
lead is an oxide of lead,and white lead 
is a carbonate of the same metal, but 
black lead is neither a metal nora 
compound of metal. It is, as most of 
ourreaders are aware,one of the forms 
of that very common but very interest- 
ing element, carbon; and is also 
known as plumbago and as graphite. 

There are several pencil manufac- 
tories in Keswick,Eng. The “leads’’ 
for the best pencils, cs we were told, 
were formerly sawed out from masses 
ofthe pure graphite then yielded by 
the Borrowdale mine; but the only 
mine now furnishing masses large 
enough for the purpose is in Siberia, 
At present the smaller fragments of 
graphite are ground fine, calcined, and 
mixed with pure clay, which has been 
prepared by diffusing it through water, 
allowing the coarser particles to settle, 
drawing off the milky liquid from the 
top and letting it settle again. This 
latter sediment is exceedingly fine and 
plastic, and after being dried on linen 
filters is fit foruse. Itis mixed with 
the powdered graphite in various pro- 
portions, according to the degrees of 
hardness required in the pencil; two 
parts of clay toone of graphite being 
used for a _ fine, hard grade, equal 
parts for a soft one, and itermediate 
mixtures fo: the grades between. The 
materials after being mixed are tritur- 
ated or kneaded with water till they 
are of the consistency of dough. This 
dough is pressed into grooves in a 
smooth board, dried in this mould by 
a ‘moderate heat, then taken out 
and baked in covered crucibles ina 
furnace. Sometimes the dough is com- 
pressed in a strong receiver and forced 
out through asmall hole in a thread 
ofthe shape required,then dried and 
baked as above. The grade of the 
lead depends partly upon the degree 
of heat to which itis exposed in the 
furnace. Leads intended for very fine 
work, like architectural drawing, are 
re-heated, after the baking and im- 
mersed in melted wax or suet. 

The wood used for all the better 
kinds of pencils is the Florida red ce- 
dar, which is thoroughly seasoned, cut 
into strips, dried again, and then cut 
into pieces of proper size for pencils, 
These are grooved by machinery, the 
leads are glued into the groove, and 
the other half of the wood is glued on, 
After being dried under pressure they 
are rounded or otherwise shaped by a 
kind of lathe or cutting machine; then 
polished by another machine, and 
sometimes painted or varnished by a 
third, which feeds the pencils froma 
hopper and turns them round under 
the brush. At Keswick the best pen- 
cils never go through this latter pro- 
cess, but are finished by simple pol- 
ishing. They are next cut the right 
length by a circular saw, and the ends 
made smooth by a drop knife, after 
which they are stamped with a heated 
die and sent to the packing room. 

The small leads for ‘‘ever-pointed”’ 
pencils are made either from the na- 
tural masses of graphite or from a 
composition of graphiteand clay pre- 
pared as already described, and baked. 





Nine jurors ina panel of twelve will 
be permitted to return a verdict ac- 
cording to the new Constitution of 
Texas, 





GerMany’s military forces including those 
of Bavaria, comprise at this moment, 31,- 
830 officers, 1,329,600 men, 314,970 horses, 
2,700 tield and 820 siege pieces or cannon. 


— 





Faruer Davip, a Roman Catholic Mis- 
sionary, estimates the population of China at 
three hundred millions. 














There isaman now serving out a 
year’s imprisonment inthe jail at Lex- 
ington, Ky., who was convicted of 


stealing a cotton umbrella worth seve 
enty-five cents. As his board costs 
sixty cents per diem, the authorities 
will be out $219 at the time of his re. 
lease. But then, he will have been 
punished and the majesty of the law 
upheld, 2); sens ti. commed “sted ane beter 














THE ALBION. 




















The Old Song. 





Bing on! I love that olden lay, 
Though mournful are the notes and wild, 
It drives the haunting fiend away, | 
It thrilled me when a child. 
Long buried gold the past reveals; | 
Clmrmed by the magic of that strain, 
My weary heart refreshment feels, 
And I am young again. 


Sing on! the land of shadows now 
Hath raised its curtain, dark and dim,* 
Back comes my sire with furrowed brow, 
That smile belongs to him. 
Bach old familiar word invokes 
The phantoms of the pictured past, 
And, sighing through ancestral oaks, 
I bear the midnight blast. 


Bing on! for, borne on music's tide, 
+ My soul flosts back to other days, 
From dust rise up the true and tried 
To greet my yearning gaze: 
And she, meek violet that grew 
In rosy boyhood’s ‘Eden Lost,” 
Springs up as if her eye of blue 
Had never known the frost. 


Bing on! sing on! entranced I hear, 

While bloom once more earth’s perished flowers, 
For mother warbled in my ear 

That song in other hours; 
And when the sad refrain is breathed 
) Her gentle spirit hovers nigh— 
ond arms are, round the wanderer, wreathed, 
) Hind voices make reply 

—W. H. C. Hosmer, 





SS 


“Dell.” 


* THE STORY OF A WAIF. 


It wasa bitter night. Early in the 
day a light drizzling rain had fallen, 
but before evening changed into occa- 
sional gusts of sleety snow, accompan- 
ied with a bitting wind that chilled the 
unfortunate pedestrian to the very 
bone, and rendered walking anything 
but pleasant. The windows rattled so 
violently, and the prospect looked so 
cheerless asI gazed out through the 
store door upon the streets that I had 
seriously meditated taking acar on 
my way home, butas I stepped out- 
side and pocketed the keya lull in 
the blast altered my half-formed reso- 
lution, and, buttoning the top button 
of my overcoat, I started down the al- 
most deserted street. 

I was a bachelor, but, for all that, 
home had its attractions for me, even 
though presided over by a housekeeper 
—anda single man-of-all-work to re- 
lieve her of the more ardous duties at- 
tending upon her position, The mod- 
est sign in gilt over the store door 
whence I had but emerged informed 
the world and New Yorkers generally 
that “R. G. Brooks” was its proprietor, 
and from the display of fabricsin the 
show windows it was very evident that 
dry goods were retailed within. Five- 
and-thirty winters had passed over my 
head, but as yet their sandals had left 
no tracein the shape of gray hairs,and 
had I been so disposed I could have 
stepped into the shackles of matri- 
mony—so far as getting a wife was 
concerned—at most any time; but the 
fact was, reader, [ was contented with 
everything— myself included—but the 
weather. 

, “Yer’s yer evening paper.” 

' It wasa peculiar voice that struck 
myear as I hurried through the slush 
and wet. It was a child’s treble voice, 
clear and strong, with aslight quaver 
onthe last syllable, as though the bit- 
fng, damp air chilled the utterance. 

r “Evening paper, only two cents.” 

Again the childish tones and quay- 
erilig voice, only the quiver seemed to 
pervade the whole sentence now. As 
I drew near the lamp-post, from whose 
base the voice seemed to proceed, I es- 
pieda bundle of rags,clutching a small 
parcelof papers withone hand,andthe 
other farm circling the lamp-post 
against which it leaned. 

Drawing my glove as I paused in the 
gaslight, and taking some small change 
from my pocket, I asked the bundle of 


rags—now endowed with animation at 
the sight of these movements—for a 
paper, A small, dirty hand held one 
out toward me, and as I took it, I 


dropped the coin into the discolored 
palm. 

“Too much money,” it said. 

» “T know it, but keep it for yourself,” 
T replied. 

“Thankee, sir.” 

Folding the paper, and putting it in 





my pocket, [I started to go, whena 
thought flashed over my mind, 


“Where do you live, boy?” I asked, 
turning to the bundle, which had re- 


| sumed its position at the lamp-post, 


“Nowhere.” 

‘‘Where are your parents?” 
“Ha’n’t got none.” 

‘‘What is your name?” 
“Dell.” 


“Dell, will you come home and 


| study with me to-night?” 


“G’way, y’er foolin’.” 

“No, I am not; I am in earnest; 
there’s no one but me at home; will 
you go?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

That night, for the first time in 
months, after athorough washing at 
the hands of Mrs. Wall, “Dell” slept 
in a well-furnished room, and between 
warm, fleecy blankets. 

* . * * * = * 


Three years passed,and from a child 
of nine, “Dell” had grown up toa 
bright lad of twelve. Ihad virtually 
adopted the boy, and he had accus- 
tomed himself to calling me “Uncle 
Dick.”” These years spent at school 
has done much toward eradicating the 
dross that had accumulated in his 
years upon the streets of the great 
metropolis, and had instilled into his 
mind some of the nobler qualities es- 
sential to life. His real name was 
Wardell Holmes. His mother, broken- 
hearted at the course pursued by her 
dissolute, worthless husband, had 
died when Wardell was but six years 
old, leaving him to the care: of his 
father. After her death Holmes re- 
formed for a while, but the associa- 
tions of his past life,and the habits 
formed, were too much for him to 
withstand, and ere long he had gone 
back to his boon associates, leaving 
Wardell tocare for himself. “Dell,” 
as I still called him, had formeda 
place in my affections that none else 


couid ever occupy. I had begun to re- 
gard him as a father would a son, and 


he in return, gave mea son’s respect 


and love. At home, evenings, he was 
always to be found in the library with 
me. If I was writing, ‘Dell’ was 
reading or sitting beside me watching 
the movements of my pen, We were 
both happy. 

One evening I returned home as 
usual, and on inquiry was told that 
“Dell” had not returned from school, 
Thinking it strange, ate my supper, 
and proceeded to the library to write, 
but could not. Somehow,a strange 
fear,a dull dread of impending evil, 
pervaded my system. Several hours 
passed, but still he had not returned, 
and now thoroughly alarmed, I seized 
my hat and started in quest of the 
missing boy. Descriptions of him, 
name, age, ete., were sent to all the 
police stations, Messengsrs were dis- 
patched to the school he attended, but 
returned with the information that he 
had left when school was dismissed, 
and had not since been seen or heard 
of. Night passed, but no tidings. Pri- 
vate detectives were placed on his 
track, but came back baffled and dis- 
appointed. And thusa week passed. 

A feeling of unrest and intense anx- 
iety was my constant state of mind,as 
day after day went by and no news of 
the lost one. 

Weeks and months came and went, 
until the occurrence had been lost in 
the great whirlpool of events to all but 
myself. Avoid had been left in my 
heart that I could not fill again, and 
though years numbered themselves on 
the scroll of the past, the memory and 
love of ‘“Dell’’ was as of yore. 

* * * * * 7 . 

The breakfast bell had rung half an 
hour before I entered the dining-room 
having overslept myself—a thingI ha 
not been guilty of for years. Mrs. 
Wall had the coffee steaming, and be- 
side my plate lay the morning paper 
as usual. Picking it up, I glance 
over its columns, and with a shock 
that caused meto overturn my coffee,I 
read the startling announcement of 
the failure of Cook & Co., and their 
branch houses, 

A groan escaped my lips, and drop- 
ping my head into my hands, I leaned 
onthe tablein bewilderment. I knew 
then our house must go by the board, 
The house of R. G. Brooks & Co. was 
well known in commercial circles 
now, having removed into a larger 
buildingsome years before,and takena 
partner. Rumors calculated to de- 





preciate the faith of financial circles 
inthe firm of Cook & Co. had fora 
hort time previous been rife, but, 
were unheeded by us; and now 
that the blow had fallen, nothing 
could save us from ruin, that I could 
see. 

Hastening tothe store, early though 
it was, I found Mr. Halpin, my part- 
ner, there before me. Nowords were 
necessary; we understood all at a mu- 
tual glance. Business in the store 
proceededas usual during the morning, 
butarrangements to close our doors in 
the afternoon were being made. 

I sat in the office at the dinner hour, 
alone, my head buried in my hands’ 
and absorbed in painful thought, whe 
astep siartled me. I glanced up, and 
saw a young man just inside the doors 
gazing intently at me. 

He was very sun-browned, but the 
face had a familiar, half-forgotten ex- 
pression about it that carried me into 
the past. 

“Did you wish to see one of the 
firm?” I inquired, rising from the 
chair in which I was seated and ad- 
vancing toward him. 

A faint smile crossed his face as he 
held out his two hands with a longing 
look and said in a low voice: 

“Uncle Dick, don’t you know me?” 

I started, as if shot, scarcely believ- 
ing it reality, but as the truth dawned 
over my mind, and the tears leaped to 
my eyes, I held out my arms, and with 
a halfsob of “Dell! Dell! it’s you, my 
boy!’ I clasped him in my embrace. 

It was indeed the missing boy of 
twelve, now a man of twenty-seven. 
It was a long story he told me—half 
tearfully, too—for he never expected 
tosee me again, after the long years 
of separation and the mystery of his 
absence. That night—or afternoon, 
rathér—almost fifteen years before, he 
had left school for home, as usual, 
Passing down B—street,a rough, 
seafaring man had accosted him, and 
informed him he was his father, and 
Dell, gazing into his face, saw too 
plainly it was indeed a fact. 

Taking the boy by the hand he led 
him through torturous by-ways and 
alleys,in a circuitous route to the 
wharf, and with him went aboard a 
vessel lying there. Retaining Dell by 
force, he kept him on board until the 
vessel was under way and bound for 
the East India trade. The weary days 
passed by,one by one; weeks came 
and went, and the months dragged 
their tiresome length away, but as yet 
no port had been entered by the Casco, 
the vessel in which he was such an un- 
willing passenger. All things, how- 
ever, have an end, and at last the Case 
co found anchorage in the little port 
of Muegamo, a§small village on the 
northern coast of the Arabian gulf, 
Here for awhile Dell was left to him- 
self, the captain and the major por- 
tion of the crew being inland upona 
trading journey. Several of these trips 
had been’ successfully accomplished, 
and upon the final one before sailing 
for home, Dell requested his father to 
take him along, and his request was 
complied with. After a _ toilsome 
march of two days beneath the hot sun 
of the orient the company reached 
their destination, a small village, or 
“bhookt,’’ as the heathen inhabitants 
termed it,about fifty miles inland from 
the coast. Two days had been passed 
in trading, and the following sunrise 
was to see them well on their way 
back to the vessel. Before leaving, 
however, a_ difficulty between one of 
the crew and a native terminated ina 
genuine fight, and the crewof the 
Casco were compelled to flee for safety, 
leaving their recently-obtained prop- 
erty and three oftheir men, including 
Dell, in the hands of the barbarians. 
Death at violent hands was the early 
fate of hiscompanions,and for himself 
the same end was hourly expected. It, 


however, never came. The boy seemed 


to bea general favorite mong the na- 
tives, and especially of tue chief man 
of the village. With this man, and 
nmong these people for twelve years 
Dell lived contented, enjoying life at 
his ease, although in a half-civilized, 
semi-barbarous way, but it was far 
preferable to life on the deck of the 
Casco, and with his inebriate father. 
One day messengers arrived with the 
intelligence that the great priest, 
“Khoordan,”’ was at the village of 
Muegamo, the port where first the 


| 
| 
| 





vasco ana her unfortunate crew had 
landed, years before. 

Preparations were made for animme- 
diate journey thither bythe chief of the 
bhookt. Large quantities of valuables 
were ladened to accompany the pil- 
grims as sacrifices at the shrine of 
their mythical deities. 

On their way to the coast a fearful 
tropical typhoon swept across their 
path, and when the storm vassed all 
that remained of their company to 
carry the tidings was an old decrepit 
man and Dell. With the death of the 
chief, all the ties that bound Dell to 
his nomadic life were severed, and, 
continuing the journey alone, he 
reached the seaport with the good for- 
tune of finding an English bark about 
to sail. Embarking, he reached Liv- 
erpool in safety, and from thence re- 
turned to this country. 

“IT looked in the directory, Uncle 
Dick,with aterrible fear that I should 
find your name missing, but it was 
there before myeyes, and it was not 
long before I had you before my eyes, 
too.’’ 

Dell saved the firm of Brooks & Co, 
that day. The rascal did not tell me 
in his narrative, that out of the wreck 
left bythe typhoon he had gathered 
mueh of the treasure and valuables 
destined as a sacrificial offering by 
the old chief. From the sale of this he 
realized quite a sum, and when, after 
years of absence and mystery, he re- 
turned to his native land, it was in 
comparative affluence and wealth @am 

Dell andI life together as of yore. 
Neither of us are married, and as I 
write this that quotation from the 
Bible comes unto my memory, ‘Cast 
thy bread upon the waters,’’ etc., etc., 
and I think that the bread cast that 
stormy night years ago, has, indeed, 
returned a hundredfold, and the in- 
vestment made in that bundle of rags 
ealled Dell has repaid me more fully 
than any I ever entered into in 
all the days of my life, 





ANOTHER FRANKENSTEIN, 

Ellen Case, a young woman employed as 
a (domestic in a family at Oakland Cal, was 
attacked by a trivial malady, and Dr, Pen- 
tack was called in. This Dr. Pentack had 
long been known as an odd man, full of 
freaks in professional and social conduct, 
yet he had a reputation for skill in the prac- 
tice of medicine, and enjoyed a large prac- 
tice. Really he was a maniac, and insanely 
in love with the girl whom he was sum- 
moned to treat. He had made some ad- 
vances which she had repulsed. The sight 
of her put the idea into his crazy head that 
if he could only get two quarts of her blood 
he could construct from it an exact counter- 
part of her. This counterfeit creation, he 
supposed, would be endowed with life, and 
be in all respects like the original, He an- 
nouneed that it would be necessary to bleed 
the girl, and he actually let out from het 
arm the two quarts that he wanted, taking 
it away in a pail. The operation was inju- 
rious to the patient, and nearly killed her, 
Another physician was sent for, and, upon 
hearing what Dr. Pentack had done, he com- 
munieated to the police his belief of that 
practitioner's insanity. A visit to Dr. Pen- 
tack’s residence was made at once. He was 
found boiling blood in a kettle, and mixing 
various chemicals with it. He begged to be 
let alone in his experiment, declaring that 
his process was certain to envolve a living 
woman within a few minutes if he was not 
disturbed. The officers arrested him, and 
he is now in an insane asylum, where he 
talks about nothing but his process of 
making fac-similes of human beings from 
that of blood. 





Col. Villette, the aide-de-camp of 
Marshal Bazaine, who aided in his es- 
eape, has finished the period of im- 
prisonment to which he was sentenced 
and has becomea wine merchant in 
order to earn a living, as he has been 
deprived of the right to a pension, 


An English artist, Mr. Hondless, 
while sketching recently near Cawn- 
bie, in Dumfrieshire, discovered in an 
open drain, the stone head ofa Celtic 
battle-axe, eleven inches and a half in 
thickness. This is said to be the lar- 
gest Celtic battle-axe 
Britain. woe ai_ 
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THE ALBION. 








THE RIGHT EXECUTIONER. 
‘ ane 

The revolting scenes accompanying 
the execution of several criminals in 
this vicinity are well calculated to 
bring to public notice the disadvan- 
tages of hanging as a mode for capital 
punishment. 

The teachings of Science are heeded 
and sought for in the building of 
prisons, in the management and care 
of convicts, andin every modern cor- 
rectional system; and yet in so simple 
and easy a process as the extinguish- 
ing of human life, they are utterly 
ignored. 

The most certain and painless death 
known to Science is caused by the 
lightning stroke, or by, what amounts 
tothe same thing, the electric shock. 
When a powerful discharge of electric- 
ity is receivedin the body, existence 
simply stops, and the reason is obvi- 
ous. Helmholtz has proved that, for 
any vibration which results in sensa- 
tion to reach the brain through the 
nerves, one tenth ofasecond of time 
is required. Furthermore, time is 
also needed for the molecules of the 
brain to arrange themselves through 
the effect of that vibration, through 
the motions and positions necessary 
to the completion of consciousness, 
and for this an additional period of 
one tenth of a second is expended. 
Consequently, if, for example, we 
prick our finger witha pin, it takes 
two tenths ofa second for us to feel 
and recognize the hurt. It can 
easily be conceived, therefore, that if 
an injury ig inflicted which instantly 
unfits the nerves to transmit the mo- 
tion which resultsin sensation, or if 
the animating power is suddeniy sus- 
pended by an injury to the brain be- 
fore the latter completes conscious- 


ness, then death ineyitably follows 
with no intervention of sensibility 
whatever. 


Now a rifle bullet, which traverses 
the brain inthe one thousandth of a 
second, manifestly must cause this 
instant ‘stoppage of existence, and 
proof of this is found inthe placid 
faces of the dead, and in the fact that 
there is nothing more common than 
to find men lying dead on battle fields, 
shot through the brain, but with every 
member stiffened in the exact position 
it was in when the bullet did its work. 
But a rifle ball is slow beside the elec- 
tric shock. Persistence of vision im- 
presses a lightning flash on the retina 
for one sixth of a second, but its actual 
duration is barely one hundred thou- 
sandth of a second. 

The effect of the shock onthe sys- 
tem is excellently described by Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, who, while lecturing 
before a large audience, inadvertently 
touched the wire leading from 15 
charged Leyden jars, and received 
the whole discharge through his body. 
Luckily the shock was not powerful 
enough to be fatal; but as the lec- 
turer regained his senses, he exper- 
ienced the astonishing sensation of 
all his members being separate and 
gradually fastening themselves to- 
gether. He says, however, that “life 


) was blotted out for a sensible inter- 


val,” and hedwells with much stress 
upon the opinion that “there cannot 
be a doubt that, to a person struck by 
lightning, the passage from life to 
death occurs without consciousness 
being in the least degree implicated, 
Itis an abrupt stoppage of sensation, 
unaccompanied bya pang.’’ So much 
for the death which, by suitable alter- 
ation of the law, we would have sub- 
stituted for slow strangulation. The 
next point is its practical accomplish- 
ment. 

Instead of building a gallows and 
providing rope, the sheriff, advised 
by a competent electrican, would pro- 
cure a powerful Ruhmkorff coil and a 
heavy battery. These instruments 
would rarely need replacing, and 
would last indefinitely for other exe- 
eutions. The battery and coil should 
be of sufficient strength to deliver an 
eighteen inch spark. In case of 
their being more than one person to 
be executed, all of the condemned 
would be conducted with all due cere- 
money .to the place of execution, the 
left hand of one man handcuffed to 
the right hand of his neighbor, and 
the conducting wire fastened to brace- 
letson the disengaged wrists of both 





peculiar 





Ciimuuais, 1 Olly LWOare Lo be Nangeu, 
orto the wrists of the outer men, if 
more than that number are to suffer. 
The culprits being seated so as to be 
seen by the legal witnesses, the sheriff 
presses a button. The current is in- 
stantly established from the coil, 
passes through the bodies of 
the men, and allis over. With a com- 
petent electrican, who might be a 
member of the police force, and spe- 
cially charged with the duty, there 
would be no possibility of mistakes, 
The same ignominy which attaches to 
the gallows would be transferred to 
this mode of destruction, while the 
death by lightning, which, 
among the ignorant ofall nations and 
ages, has been the subject of profound 


superstition, would without doubt, 
through its very incomprehensibility 
and mystery, imbue the uneducated 


masses witha deeper horror. 





WOMEN BARBERS. 

Sometimes the best Japanese bar- 
bers are women. As ina Japanese 
family the shaving of the children’s 
heads is aregular duty, as imperative- 
ly customary asthe Saturday night’s 
general ablutions are among families 
where Sabbath and Sunday schools 
are old institutions, so nearly all 
Japanese women acquire a deftness 
and delicacy of tact with the razor 
that rival professional touch and skill. 
The girls and boys are not considered 
dressed or perfectly clean until their 
scalps in the chosen portions are per- 
fectly polished. The male barbers 
of the period are stout conservatives, 
resisting wordily the foreign custom 
of the hairy foreigners who wear 
— mustaches and full heads of 
mir, 





SAW HIS OWN GRAVE DUG, 





A Chinaman in the employ of a family 
at Salt Wells Station, over on the Pacific 
slope, passed through a decidedly thrilling 
experience recently. Salt Wells is a rail- 
road station, in charge of a man named 
MeArthur. MeArthur and his wife went 
away on a visit, leaving the station in 
charge of a man named Ricks and a China- 
man. Subsequently Ricks was called 
away, and the Chinaman remained alone 
to keep things straight about the place. 
He had been thus but a day or two when 
a couple of men rode up to the station and 
demanded dinner. The Chinaman com- 
plied with the request, when the two men 
also insisted that he should feed their 
horses. The Chinaman went to the stable, 
and was opening a sack of barley when 
the men came up behind him and fired 
their revolvers, hitting him in the head. 
The Chinaman fell, and remained in- 
sensible for a few minutes, but knew 
enough to keep quiet. The would-be 
murderers were feeling his pulse, and one 
asked the other, “Shall we shoot him 
again?” “Oh, he'll be dead enough in 
time,” was the answer. ‘Then the ruffians 
went into the house, and securing a pickaxe 
and shovel, began digging « grave for their 
victim in the cellar. The Chinaman quietly 
escaped and ran for assistance. A party 
was at once organized, and the robbers, 
who had taken what plunder they could 
carry were pursued for fifty miles, finally 
escaping. ‘The Chinaman, who saw his 
own grave being dug, will have a story to 
tell if he ever goes back to Asia, and a story 
of the most thrilling kind. 





Wabash College forbids gambling 
among the students,and the boys want 
toknow howthey can ever beappointed 
Minister to England without a knowl- 
edge of poker. 


A rag gatherer who died lately at 
Cannes, in the south of France, left a 
fortune of 400,000 francs. On the day 
of his death he sent fora notary, for 
the purpose of making his will, but 
died before it could be drawn up. 


The San Francisco Bulletin bemoans 
the use of narrow carriage tires, which 
are rutting their streets badly, and 
points longingly to Paris, where tires 
are taxed, the narrowest paying the 
largest license and the widest almost 
nothing, one Tene 


| 
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THE WORLD'S POPULATION, 


A paper was, read before the Manchester 
Statistical Society a short time ago, calling 
attention to the researches of the German 
statisticians, Behm and Wagner, with re- 
spect to the population of the world. Of the 
many estimates of the number of inhabi- 
tants of our globe, none are accounted 
trustworthy. In 1685, Vorsius estimated 
that there were 5,000,000,000. Behm and 
Wagner set down the number at the present 
time at 1,391,030,000. The subjects of Vie- 
toria are rated at 300,000,000. Russia has a 


population of 82,000,000. India supposod , 


to be the most populous country on the 
globe, has probably 300,000,000 inhabitants. 
China is said to have 400,000,000 inhabi- 
tants, but the estimate is undoubtedly gross- 
exaggerated. The population of South 
America has been checked by internal dis- 
eord. In Paraguay there is said to have 
been an actual loss of 337,000. An estimate 
based upon the. growth of Great Britain and 
the United States gives to the former coun- 
try in the year 2,000 a population of 91,000, 
000, and to the later of 546,000,000, 





AN ODD WAGER, 


Jones, who is a very small man, bet Smith, 
who is a ton man, that he could carry him 
twice around the hippodrome. A large 
number of ladies and gentlemen attended 
to witness the proceeding. 

“Now, Smith, fam ready. Take off your 
clothes.” 

“What! strip myself? You don’t mean 
it?” 

“I bet to carry you, but not a particle of 
your clothes, Come, let’s proceed. It won't 
do to disappoint these ladies 
men.” 

But Smith was inflexible. He blushed at 
the bare thought of showing himself in the 
thin costume of Venus emerging from the 
waves. So the referee decided that Jones— 
had won the bet. 


and gentle- 





Pius IX., says a Roman correspondent, is 
one of the readiest, one of the most fluent 
speakers of the day. Give him a text, and, 
with greater }vomptitude than the improvi- 
satori can string verses together, he can 
pour forth on the moment a flood of elo. 
quence, He is a born preacher, and, had 
his mission been to follow in the steps of 
Paul rather than those of Peter, he would 
rank among the first }ulpit orators of the 
day. 





» THEY DIDN'T GET MARRIED, 


A few days ago a Detroit widower, 
who was engaged toa Detroit widow, 
each having two or three children, 
and both being well off, determined 
to test her love forhim and at the 
same time discover if she was actuated 
by mercenary motives, as some of 
his friends had asserted. He called 
upon her at the usual evening hour, 
and after awhile remarked: 

“My dear, you know I have two 
children, and, to-day I had my life in- 
surance policy for $25,000 changed to 
their sole benefit in cuse of my 
death.” E 

“You did quite right, my darling,’ 
she promptly replied. “I have three 
children, as you are aware. As soon 
as we were engaged I had every dol- 
lar’s worth of my property so secured 
that they alone can have the benefit 
of it.” 

He looked 

She looked 

The marriage didn’t come off at the 
time set last week, and it may never 
oceur, 





Jones of Nevada is knocking round 





the United States in a$11,000 railroad 
ear, specially prepared for himself 
and family. 





Kentucky hasalaw that all money 
won in betting on elections. shall be 
confiscated to the school fund, and 
the Grand Jury at Louisville, are roll- 
ing up a fearful list of indictments, 


A woman at. New Haven recently 
bought, at an auction sale, fora few 
cents, a $1,500 India shawl, which had 
accidently got among some articles 
sent to the auction room, —"~ at 





GAMBLING, 




























































































No passion can lead to such extremities, 
nor involve a man in such a complicated 
train of crimes and vices, and ruin whole 
families so completely, as the baneful rage 
for gambling. It produces and nourishes 
all imaginable disgraceful sensations; it is 
the most fertile nursery of covetousness, 
envy, rage, rage, malice, dissimulation, 
falsehood, and foolish reliance on blind 
fortune; it frequently leads to fraud, 
quarrels, murder, forgery, meanness and 
despair, and robs us in the most unpardons 
able manner of the reatest and most irre« 
coverable treasure—time. , 

Those who are rich act foolishly in yene 
turing their money in uncertain speculas 
tion; and those who have not much to risk 
must play with timidity, and cannot long 
continue play unless the fortune of the 
game turns, being obliged to quit the field at 
the first heavy blow; or, if they stake 
everything to force the blind goddess to 
smile upon them at last, madly hazard 
their being reduced to instant beggary, 
The gambler but rarely dies a rich man; 
those who have had the good fortune to 
realize some property in this miserabla 
way, and continue playing, are guilty of a 
two-fold folly. Trust no person of that 
description, of whatever rank or character 
he may be. 





A BOTTOMLESS “FILL” ON A RAII« 
ROAD, 

Eversince the New York and Canada Rails 
road was finished between Whitehall and 
Ticonderoga, at a place called “Nigger 
Hollow,” in the north part of the town of 
Putnam, great trouble has been experienced 
by the road-bed sinking. The place is 
located im a swampy portion of the lake. 
Numerous loads of earth have been dump- 
ed in the place, but still the road-bed con- 
tinues to disappear. Old canal-boats have 
been sunk alongside of the road; on the 
hulks long timbers have been placed, on 
the top of which immense quantities of 
stone have been laid. Still the track has 
persisted in sinking, and when a train of 
cars passes over the spot the speed has to 
be materially slackened, 





Tue Khedive of Egypt is searching the 
monasteries and mosques of his dominions 
for manuscripts to form a library at Cairo. 
Heis said to have obtained thirty different 
manuscripts of the Koran, and among 
them one computed to be 1,150 years eld, 





AMERICAN STEEL GOODS 


English edge tool makers are wak- 
ingup tothe fact that American steel 
goods find purchasers in England. 
So large, however, is the demand at 
present for good edge-tools of al- 
most every description, that there 
are few edge-tool firms in the United 
Kingdom who have not plenty of or- 
Jers upon their books. The English 
article is not, therefore, out of use, 
gut there isa perceptible increase in 
the favor in which handy and thor- 
sughly excellent tools are held; and 
shis is being encouraged by the grow- 
ing facilities for manipulating steel, 
ooth shear and cast. Sensible of this, 
sertain American firms are pushing 
their opportunity, and American 
torks, shovels, and axes are to be had 
wherever edge-tools are offered in 
England. 


—_—- 





A TEST, 


A medical expert has made public a 
theory which if true will save time, trouble 
and expense in more than one of the many 
trials for murder yet to take place. It is 
that if a person dies by absolute drowning 
bloody water will run from the body if cut. 
If death be caused by a blow given previous 
to falling into the water, blood will not flow 
from a cut made in the body. 





On the Ist of this year 1,368 brigands 
were scattered over Sicily doing all the 
harm army of malefactora 
in one sense more terrible than an army 
with banners. An increase of ninety-eight 
over Jan, 1, 1874, 


possible—an 
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European Summary of the Week. 


The progress of the Prince of Wales continues to fill up the 
ec lamne of {the English press, and} bis triumpbant reception 
givss great satisfaction. I’rivate letters, however, received in 

ondon f.om India indicate pretty clearly, tbat underlying a'l 
She festivities connected with the Prince of Wales’ visit there is 
a good deal of discontent, both native and European The 
Europeans are especially angry, because the only honor con- 
ferred upon one of their number at Bombiy, was granted to Mr 
Souter, the chief 0! the police, That gentleman is not a popular 
man; in fact, his relationship to Sir Bartle Frere is regarded as 
his oh’ef claim to the knighthood that bas jnst been given to 
him. By the Parsees, the men of most iufluence in Bombay, he 
is exceedingly disliked, and the distinction conferred upon Lim, 
is regarded by that sect as very largely counterpoising the 
excellent impression which they had received the !rince 
peisonally, ‘The conferring of the title on the chief of the 
police also looked very much like an expression of gratitude, for 
his Royal Highness's safe delivery trom the band of the agsassin, 
and there is really little fear of such a danger in Bombay. 
Mahommedans, Pars:es and Hindoos sqnabble a good deal 
among themselves, but the presence of Europ is so 
among them that, Bombay is deemed to be o.e of the safest 
places in India, A good deal of annoyance is also expressed 
¢mong Europeans, because the | rince consented to patronise the 
sports at the most cruel of all the Courts in India —that of 








and fallen snow. The latter seems to have been more plentitul | 
in other parts of Europe than in England.” 


Government, for the settlement of the affa'rs of the Tarkish 
Empire, and the Great Powers are now an unit in the h ndliug 
—|of the “sick man.” Coming events cast their shadows before 
and the handwriting on the wall is now pretty legible. 


that while the negotiations for the purchase of the Khedive’s 
interest in the Suez Canal were going on, not even a rumor 
leaked out. The secret must have been known to some of the 
prominent Government officials and the clerks in their offices, 
as well as to the Cabinet Ministers. Anybody possessed of the 
knowledge might have realized a handsome fortune by specu- 
lating for a rise in Egyptians. 
son who speculated on the secret was the Khedive himeelf, 
through his ager.ts, the Messrs. Oppenheim. 


to their being attached to the varions arms of the service for 
which they are destined. The employment of tbe soldiers in 
Winter is usually beset with great difficulties, and it is therefore 
very often unsatisfactory. It is for this reason that such value 
is attached in Russia to manwuvring with large masses of troops, 
which is done there, says the correspondent, much more 
thoronghly than in Germany. 

The dedication of the first church erected for Italian Protes- 
tants in Rome took place on Christmas Day. Its communicants 
amount to 9), At the morniag and evening services 390 persons 
were present, The speakers at the evening service included 
the Rev-, Piggott, Weitzecker, Cocorda, and Conti. During the 
Froceedings a congratulatory telegram waa received from the 
Free Church of florence. 


Great Britain has accepted the propositions of the Austrian 


It speaks well for the integrity of the British Public Service 





Tur New Viceroy or Inpia.—Lord Lytton, who is 
designed to succeed Lord Northbrook in the Indian Viceroyalty, 
holds a peerage created in the summer of 186%, The present 
holder of the title was born on the 8th of "Nu vember, 1831, and 


was educated first at Harrow, and afterwards at Bonn, in Ger- 
many, where be devoted bimself especially to the study of 
modern languages. He entered the diplomatic service of the 
Crown when nearly eightee: years of age, and on tho 12th of 
October, 1849, was appointed attache at Wakhington, where his 
uncle, Sir denry Bulwer, afterwards Lord Dalling and Bulwer, 
was the British Minister, and to wiom he acted for the time as 
private secrectary. In February, 1852, be was transferred as 
attache to Florence, and in August, 1¢5t. was removed to the 
embussy at Paris. After the peace of 18 6 he wes pr moted to 
be paid attache at the Hague. On the Ist of April, 1858, be 
received the appointment of first paid attache at St. Petersburg, 
and two menths later was filling a similar post at Constanti- 
nople. Whilst paid attache at Vienna, be acted as Consul- 
General at Belgrade, and was also employed upon a special 
mission to prevent the renewal of hostilities between the Torks 
and the Serbians after the capital of the latter bad been bom- 
barded. Asarecognition of his services in this capacity he 
was in October 1§62, gazetted Second Secretary in Her Magesty’s 
Liplomatic Service, and was soon after promoted to be Secre- 
tary of Legation at Constantinople; afterwards occupying a like 
position at Athens and then at Lisbop. Having assisted in the 
negotiation of a commercial treaty between Great Britaio and 
Austria, be was transferred to Madrid, and six months later was 
promoted to the Secretarysbip of Embassy at Vienna. More 
recently be has been Secretary of Embassy at Paris and British 
Minister at Lisbon. Lord Lytto.’s first work was published 
when be was twenty-four years of age, in 1£55. and the warm 
reception given to '*Clytemnestra” by ‘Owen Meredith,” will 
be well remembered. He afterwards pubhshed * The Wan- 
derer,” “ Lucile,” ‘* Julian tane—a Memoir,” a collection of 
the national songs of Serbia, ‘The Ring of Amasis,” the poeti- 
oal works of ‘* Owen Meredith." ‘ Obronicles and Characters,"’ 
‘* Orval; or, the Fool of Time,” ‘ Fables in Song,’ the speeches 
of his fa her, the first Lord Lytton with a pretatory memoir, 
and other works. In May last His Lordship was offered the 
Governorsbip of Madras, then vacant by the death of Lord Ho- 
bart, Lut declined that post. He was married in October, }&64. 
to idith, second danghter of the Hon. Edward Villiers, and 
niece of the late Earl of Clarendon, who was f r many years 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 





It is believed that the only per- 


In respect to the proposed International College Poat Race, 
“ Bell’s Life in London” of January 15th, says: ‘* In order 
tbat any of the English Universities may accept the invitation 
to covutest in the internatio: al college boat race in America, it is 
indispersable that the day for the event be fixed considerably 
later than proposed. Owing to the late Easter this year, the 
great inter-university contest on theflhames wil) be rowed in the 
second week in April. The same cause will prolong the May 
term at Oxford and Cambridge, which will probably delay the 
apnual Henley regatta until about the middle of June The 
present arrangement proposes that the American race shali te 
rowed July 19th. The English Universities will thus bave 
barely four weeks’ time to pick their crews. go to America, and 
complete their preparations there. Two months or ten weeks 
a be required. If Oxford, Cambridge or Dublin should 
decide to participate in the American race, it is quite certain 
that the men selected for that contest would be unable to row at 
Henley-on-Thames, A greater misfortune could not befall our 
own aquatic carnival, and no British rowingman would consent 
to it. That our Universities may take part in the international 
collegiate race and also the international regatiaat Philadelpbia, 
1s the wish of the whole country, but it will be necessary for our 
friends across the Atlantic to 6x a later day. The in ernatioval 
regatia at Philadelphia is fixed for the end of ¢ ugust. It is 
highly probable that England will be represented there by two 
or three crews independently of the Universities. Wby not hold 
the collegiate race at the same regatta or wilbin a few days of 
it? When the invitations from the New York Kegatta Commit- 
tee reached England, all three of the Universities had separated 
for the Christmas vacation. At the resumption of the term the 
matter vill be discussed, and even if the date of the proposed 
contest is changed, it is impossible to say what the decision will 
be; but as at present fixed, it will be impoesible for either of 
the Uciversilies t : accept the invitation.” 

The English -National Rifle Association have accepted the 
challenge of the Rifle Aesociation of America, to compete in a 
match for the championship of the world daring the Centennial 
Exposition. ‘The ‘‘Times” of January 17th, says that Sir Henry 
Halford has arranged all the preliminaries for the rifle match 
for small bores, between the National Rifle Association of Great 
Britain and the American Associatio’. This match will also 
occur some time during the Centennial Exbibition. 

Strikes are again the order of the day in England and Wales, 
and 4 large number of Colliers, Machinists and Weavers have 
turned ont. 

The elections throdghout France have passed off with the 
greatest quietude, and the snecess{ul candidates are principally 
Imperialiste, Orleanists and Moderate Republicans, the Extreme 
Radicals having been successful in very few instances. 

The ‘“‘Reichsarzeiger” of January 17th, states that Germany's 
preparations for her display at the Philadelpbia Exbibition, have 
been completed with the exception of the appointment of the 
members of the German Jury and the compilation of the 
catalogue. Thexe exists now no further obstacle to the forward- 
ing of articles to be exbibited. Herr Bartels, inspector ot 
buildings, bas gone to Fhiladelpbia as technical assistant 
councilor of the Exhibition Gommission for the purpose of 
mapaging,in conjunction with the other German Commissioners, 
the installation and decorati: n of the German section 

A Vienna dispatch to the London ‘Daily News” of January 

4th, says trustworthy persons from Russia :epresent that inces- 
sant preparations are making for the transportation of troops on 





Ovp-Fasutonep Mrerrymakine.— ta time of year 
when domestic diversions are engaging a gcod deal of attention, 
it may be worth while to refer toa drawing-room entertainment 
of about 150 years ago, which, as an advertiser might say, 
affords to the conductors of the sport a valuable stimu’ant to 
the inventive faculties, while for the company generally it pro- 
vides a little harmless sensation very desirable at this festive 
season. ‘The first requisite is ‘* the likeness of a sLip in paste- 
board, with flags and streamers and guns of kickses ” so arranged 
that they way be fired |!y a train of gunpowder. This sbip is 
to be covered with a layer of pastry, and to be set firm in a 
great charger full of salt, and wherein are stuck egg-shells fall 
of rose-water. ‘‘ Then in another charger bave the pioportions 
of a stag made of coarse paste, with a broad-arrow in the side of 
him and bis body filled up with claret wine.’ This stag is to 
be placed between the man of-war and tbe ‘ proportion of a 
castle” made in the same way as the sbip, and also havi g 
“guns of kickses.” The steg being in the middle, at each side 
of the charger containing him “ place a pye of coarse paste, in 
one of which let there be some live frogs in the other live birds.” 
Now comes the fan, **but before you fire the train of powder 
order it so, that some of the ladies may be persuaded to pluck 
the arrow out of the stag, then will the claret wine follow as 
blood running out of the wound. This being done with admi- 
ration to the bondholders, alter some sLort pause, fire the train 
of the castle, and then tbe ship, and thes turn it round and fire 
tue other side, and so on asina battle. This doné, to sweeten 

















Baroda. The natives grumble because the Prince declines to 
hear their grievances, and does nothivg but pursue his pleasures. | 
Hi; presents are in many cases simply smiled at. The native | 
mind cannot appreciate the tiue value of a tokea or souve ir; 
it+ees that in exchange for whips, seals, guns, and such like | 
trifles the Prince receives valuable shawls, caskets, and other 
aritcles of native workmanship. In one case, 
handed his Royal Highness’s present to.a native attendant, and | 
never asked for itagain. The Prince has tried to make up for 
the deficiencies uf the original arrancrement in this res 
drawing upon his own resources, and by sending home for more | 
foods, but he cannot possibly keep pace with the liberality of | 
pa aaipagend —— the Jatter should bave been better! 
isciplined on this subject, or present giving shon v 
absolutely forbidden pe both dies. “re sieeeiione 
The London ‘Mark Lane Express,” in its weekly r.view of 
January 17th of the grain trade, says: ‘Winter returned last | 
week with greatly increased severity, the frost on Wednesday 
night being 18 degrees, with a light. fall of snow. Bat the 
change from mild and damp weather has been serviceable to| 
newly-threshed samples, which bad scarcely found buyers in| 
couseqnence of their miserable c ndition; aod to this we attri 
— - gee decline in averages rather than to any actual 
daction. Bunt we can hardly rely up: i | 
dition until March sects in; 50 oe eeee pe ouiees” Ge ans 
expect much benefit, though the land had 
what drained of superfluous maistare in pr 
planting. We note by the werkly sales 
exaotly reached the average of last “yenr, w 
good on*. Unless imports continne to be o 
Northern ports closed and New York qu 
quarter dearer, seems quite improbat le 


an Indian Frince 


More firmness is « vinced at Paris and in som 
markets, also in Belgium; but the Daten anc 
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pect, by | be 


| dors not depend on the population, but on a variety of consider- 
jations, which render it necessary to issue a new regulation on 
| the subject in each year. 
eeks before we can stance, 
been getting some-| total co tingent, while in 1 75 it is 6.13 per cent. only. The 
eparation for spring chief reason of this dimivution is that the number of men eu. 
(bat now we bave | titled to claim exemption in P 
ben the crop was a cation of'the pedple, 
verdone, which, with | to be pasred into: the 
— folly fa. per | In other Governmen 
P | sere must event. 
uilly be a recovery in prices as onr wants become conu} leteua critters ‘4 
, of the provincial | tion. 
German market 
have ruled dul!, the roads and canals beivg obstructed by io evergwere begun 
. ® 


a large scale next spring on the Orenburg Railway and the lines 
running west from Moscow. A third track is being added to 
the line from Moscow to Polish Lithunita The work proceeds 
night and day. ° 
A letter from St. Petersburg iu the ‘‘Borsenzeitung” says that 
the Russian Government has decided to increase the strength 
of the Army and Navy contingent this year by 30,00 men, so 
that it will now c_nsist of 180,010 men instead of 15),000, as 
fixed during the last five years, ‘Ibis increase is considered to 
bsolutely necessary in order to make it possit-le, to place the 
active army and the local and reserve troops at any moment on 
@ war footing, since the new organization based on the principle 
of univers | liability to military service is as yet far from being 
complete. There will be considerable difficulty, however, in 
raising the increased contingent, as even when it was fixed at 
150,0' 0 men several applications for exemption under the new 
law bad to be rejeeted. The cases in which exemption may be 
claimed are, indeed, so nuwerons and such extraordinary facili- 
ties are givea-to young men who have attained a certain Jegree 
of edncation, that the provisions of the law of the universal 
Kability have in practice bec. me almost illusory. The propor- 
tion of recruits to be levied in each Government of the Empire 


the smell of the powder, let the ladies take the egg-shells full of 
sweet water and throw them at each other. All danger being 
seemingly over by this time, you will suppose they will desire 
to see what is in the pyes, when, lilting first the lid of «ne pye 
out skips some frogs, which make the ladies to skip and sbriek; 
next after the other pye, whence come out the birds, who by 
natural instinct, flying at the light, will put out the candles; so 
that. what with the flying birds and skipping frogs, the one 
ubove, the other beneath, will cause much delight and pleasure 
to the whole company. Tiis is the grand climax. The candles 
»re relighted, and a banqnit brongbt in, the musick sound’, and 
cvery one with much deligbt and content rebearses their actions 
in the former passages ‘These,” adds the writer, who was very 
¥ell qualified to give information on the subject, ‘were formerly 
the delights of the nobility before good housekeeping had left 
Kogland.” - Globe. 








Masor-Generat Ucnativus, the inventor of the new 
Austrian gun, bas also invented a new projectile,which has been 
tiied with sach favorable results that it will probably be adopted 
for use in the Austrian artillery. |t consists of a cast iron sbell, 
about '1 millimetres in diameter, enclosing 12 rings and a 
entre piece all fitting i to each other, but easily detachable. 
lsoth the shell and the rings are conical in shape, and each ring 
is divided into 10 sections,so that when tbe shell exploder, 
Lerides the fragments of the outer case, 120 iron balls, repre- 
senting the sections of the rings, are sent flying in all directions. 





t In the Kingdom of Foland, for i»- 
the number of recruits in 1874 was 7.15 per cent. of the 

















4 Tur Lonpon “Lancet ” very opportunely warns the 
fe in ot owing to the superior edt-[,, tn profession and others not familiar with the symptoms 
Army, although they were legally exempt. {0 brain disease, of the urgent nvcessity of treating “ sleepless- 
ts the proportion of recroits has been in-jpess” as « warning symptom of brain @isease. A ‘curious 
0 per cent., a great number of those liable to/ patient, curious because he cannot sleep, shonld at once, for his 
y Service baving, in 1874, escaped to avoid the conscrip-' own sake and for that of others, be caretully watched. Delirium 
In Asiatié Russia, too, the proportion bas been raised trowens, tranmatic deliriam a d the most dangerons forms of 
2.4% to 3.4% per cent, The Winter military season has now / mania are all prone to give this warning teken of their presence, 
and the recruits are being drilled , reviously {and scarcely@any other. ate by slit tai 
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Invran JuGcLers Berore THe Prince or Wates.— 

One day at larell his Royal Highness had an hour of quiet 
amusement in camp, watching the tricks of some Indian jug- 
glers and snake charmers, which have been described a hundred 
times over, and which never lose their interest for the spectator. 
After breakfast a ragged train of fellows leading apes and carry- 
ing bags were seen coming up the main stveet of the camp to 
oue of the tents. These were followed by seven or eight ugly, 
sbapeless elderly women in bright drapery, carrying what are 
considered here musical instruments. They all squatted under 
the shade of the trees in front of one of the tents apart—con- 
jurors, ape-leaders, singing women. 

The jugglers and snake chambers were the first to show off. 
They were only two -old chatty fellows, whose skin hung on 
their bones as if it were cracked brown paper. They did some 
clever ‘‘passes,” swallowed and spat out fire, produced an en- 
chanted inexbaustible water vessel, walked on wooden patterns 
held on by the action of the feet making a vacuum—in fact the 
withered, viva ious old juggler and his ragged old confederate 


European Miscellanies. 





Tur Lonpon “ Court Circular” says that a funeral 
card recently sent out to the frieuds on the occasion of 
the death of an individual near Oxford, bore the following in- 
scription: ‘‘The Lord hath need of him.” 

A pauper tnmatTE of Horsham Workhouse, England, 
died on Christmas Day from the effects of gluttony. e at- 
tacked his Christmas dinner so ravenonsly that in a few minutes 
be was choked. 

THERE 1S A GREAT LACK of candidates for the clergy, 
Protestant and Catholic, in Germany. The reason is said to be 
a falling off in the demand for preaching, caused by the grow- 
ing prevalence of unbelief. 

Josuva Cuarp the well-known “ Hero of the Suffolk 
Coast,” England, who was drowned on the 20th of December, 
while trying to land off Aldeburgh, durivg bis life saved over 


filly lives, and held the silver medal of the Royal Humane 
Society. 


Boy Heroism on tue Tratninc-Suir.—The burning of 
the British school-ship ‘Goliath’ had this good effect that it 
served to show the excellence of the system by which tho boys 
(all of them mere children and gathered from the very slums of 
cities) had been trained. ‘No sooner was the fire bell rang 
than every boy was at his piace,” says a London journal, “and 
from first to last the order was as perfect as if the little work- 
house lads had been drilled troops.’ Many instances of hero- 
ism are cited. There wasa barge moored close to the ship, 
and a number of the striplings, mostly between seven and ten 
years of age, had made good their escape ‘o her. The flames 
were blowing toward them fiercely, and some twenty or more of 
the children, terrified by the heat and almost choked by the 
dense smoke, wanted to push off for sbore, but one of their 
number, a petty officer named Billy Bolton, a mere child him- 
self, checked the mutiny and held the great craft to her mooring 
until all who came over that side of the vessel had got safely 
into her. Captain Bourchier seys that the quiet, resolute 
bravery of this little fellow was the means of saving more than 
a hundred lives that would otherwise have certaivly been lost. 
Another lad, named Mouling, but aptly known among his 
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performed all the orthodox tricks of their copfraternity. Where 
did he get the cobras which he produced suddenly out of two 
baskets which had been turned over, inside ont, in our pres- 
ence? It was not the drumming of his friend or the playing on 
the dry gourd which drew the reptiles ont of cover. 

Meany bile a mango under the dirty cloth was growing, and 
in an interval of spake work the old fellow dashed at the latter 
and exposed a fresh bright green mango tree some eighteen 
inches high in the ground, where he bad apparently only put in 
a mango seed. Expressions of wonder followed; then the cloth 
was tbrown over the tree and another of the famous legendary 
legerdemain feats was executed. A shallow basket atout 
eigbteen inches high and three feet long, with a cover, was 
placed before the Prince. It wa: plain there was no deceit. At 
a call there came out from the group of natives near at hand a 
lad of twelve, or so slightof fieure and pleasant of face, with 
not an article of dress save bis loin cloth aud a dirty turban. 
Him the old man, chattering the while, bound hand and fvot, a 
la Brothers Anyone in twine, Then a sack, made of strong 
netting, was produced and the old fellow slipped it over the lad, 
whom he squeezed down on bis haunches so tbat he could tie 
the cords securely over bis head and lift him from the ground to 
prove how secure he was. He seemed to use great force to put 
the lad into the basket and to have much difficalty in fitting the 
id on the top of him. When that was done the music was 
renewed by onc, and the other juggler began to talk to his 
basket, Presently the lid was agitated, and the cord and net 
were jerked out and fell on the ground. Then the juggler ra 
at the basket in a tury, jamped on the top, crushed in the lid, 
stamped on it, took a stick and drove it with force through the 
wicker work. ‘The basket was empty. Then there came a 
voice as of the lad who had been inside, and Jo, thore was just 
such a yonth upon one of the trees. The margo tree, when 
next nocovered, appeared hung with tiny fruit.- Dr. Russell’s| | 
Correspondence to London Times, 







































































































companions as ‘ Captain Webb,” swam ebout in the cold water 
like a great Newfoundland dog, picking up the feeble stragglers 
and helping them intoshallow water, Auother jomped over the 
ship's side—a height of thirty-five feet—into the water. He 
struck a piece of timber and disfigured bis face ro fearfally that 
the captain could not recognise him. The lad, however, being 
asked how he came by his injuries, replied, with the usual 
salute, that he bad had ‘‘a whack onthe bead,” and so went on 
helping his companions out of the water. 


Restoration oF St. Marcaret’s Caurcn, West- 
MINSTER —-A committee, consisting of several of the principal 
parishioners, bas been fcr ned for promoting the restoration of 
this church. The origival church was founded by Edward the 
Confessor, contemporanecusly with the Abbey, for the benefit 
of the inbabitants residing outside the monastic buildings. 
The prese t building was erected in tue reig: of Edward I, end 
was consiterably altered in that of Edward 1V. The parish 
includes the Houses of Parliament and the offices of Govyern- 
ment. Inthe journals of the House of Commons the church 
is described to be ‘‘as it were a national church for the use of 
the House of Commons,” and since the lith century it has 
been attended ty the members on occasions of public humilia- 
tion and thankegiving, Itiathe burial place of William Cax- 
ton, sir Walter Raleigh, and numerous persons distinguished 
in Church and State, All the eminent preachers of f rmer days, 
including, Latimer, Usher, Tillotson, Burnet, Porteons, and a 
bost of other dignitaries of the Church of England, as well as 
many celebrated divines cf the days of tho Commonwealth, 
have ministered within its walls, The beautiful east window 
was executed as a present trom the magistrates of Dort to King 
Henry VIi. on the occasion of the marriage of Prince Arthur to 
Katharine of Aragon. The interior, althongh moch impaired 
y galleries and other recent encumbrances, retains all the 
features of a spacious and ele.ant perpendicular church. The 
sum required foc the restoration is very considerable. 
Unr.easant Passencrrs.—The “Messager du Midi” 
states that a merchaut vessel arrived at Marseilles lately, laden 
with sugar, from Batavia. While in the act of unloading, the 
workmen suddeuly left their task, und, roshing up to the deck, 
gasped out ivarticulate words, Among the tampers they had 
found three immense boa constrictors, These reptiles seemed to 
wake from a state of lethargy, and advance toward the terrified 
men. who bad only just time to hoist themselves on deck and 
close the hatches, The Captain was, of course, obliged to 
suspend the operation of unloading and to look for the means 
of getting rid of these strange gers. Two pig were 
poisoned with strychuine and dropped into the hold. They 
wore devoured at ouce, but only two of the serpents ded. The 
third reptile has not been seon again, and it is with -the greatest 
trouble that the Captainjcan get men to assist him in unloadiog 
theship, 


Tux Wrone Man.—-On December 27th an amusing 
incideut took place at Trinity church, West Bromwich. Among 
a goodly number of most showily-dressed couples about to enter 
the state of holy matrimony, were a pair who made themselves 
conspicuous. The bridegroom, being rather bashfal, bung 
back, and allow d his best man to : pproach the altar with his 
intended, and upon the officiating minister making the usual 
interrogation, ‘Wilt thou bave this woman,’’ &., the best man 
unblushingly answered, ‘‘I will,” but tue lady was not quite so 
sontent. On the question being put to ber she hung her head, 
and in reply to a further query said, ‘‘That was not her maa. 
However, aiter sharp reprovel of the would be bridegroom on 
the part of the minister, who raid he never witnessed such a 
proceeding in his life, matters were set right by the right man 
stepping forward aod duly answering ‘1 will.”—Wolverhamp- 
ton Chronicle, 

Tue Lonvon “ Dramatic News” tells a story of a 
provincial actor of some repute, Mr. Solomon Browne, who was 
to appear as ‘Macbeth’ on the opening night of a Northampton 
theatre, many years ago. A dispute arose as to who should 
supply ‘‘Macbeth’s” cos'ume, both manager and actor refusing 
to supply it, and when the curtain rose ‘Macbeth ' made bis 
appearance ina blue coat, black neckcloth, yellow waistcoat, 
with gilt buttons, ‘pepper and salt’’ (rousers,and Hessian boots, 
and thus attired went through his part. Asa matter of course 
Mr. Browne received his discharge on tho following morning. 


On a REcENT Sunpay a Presbyterian congregation on 
the northern border of Northumberland, in England, were sur- 
prised to see their minister ascend the pulpit and commence 
the services with his hat on. When the circumstance was 
pointed out to him, the reverend gentleman merely remarked 
that he hadacold. ‘aking for bis text, Be not carried away 
by every wind of doctrine,’ he reminded his hearers that hie 
marise was in bad repair, aud was not able to withstand the 
winds tbat prevail. A somewhatstormy meeting of the session 
was held after the service. 


WHILE SERVICE WAS BEING conducted in the parish 
church of Cherry Burton, an English village, a few days since, 
the clock-weight came crashing through the belfry roof and 
alighted on a young girl, honsemaid at the rectory, who was 
injured beyond hope of recovery. A young man sitting by ber 
was also hurt severely. ‘Ihe rope on which the weight was 
hung was renewed only the week before. The two injared per- 





AN IMporTANT omission has been detected in the 
116th section of the English Public Health Act. The word 
‘butter’? has been omitted among articles that may be seized 
and destroyed under a magistrate’s order, if found to be unfit 
for human food. So that bad butter may still be sold with im- 
punity in England. 

KoR SEVENTY SEVEN YEARS Messrs. Kelly's ‘‘ Post 
Office London Directory’ bas been regularly publisbed. The 
last volume contains 2,575 pages of closely printed matter, 
besides 490 pages of advertisements, and is wonderfully accur—- 
ate in its personal details, 

A SINGULAR DEATH took place the other day at Lin 
coln, in Engiand. A grocer named Picker, who keeps fowls, 
was last week feeding them, when a bantam cock spurred him 
in the Jeft thumb. Mortification set in, and all efforts to save 
the unfortunate man’s life proved unavailing. 

James Smrrn, an old man of seventy-four, lived in 
one of the poorest houses in the poorest part of Manchester, 
England. He was found dead the other day, alone, and sur- 
rounded by every indication of extreme poverty. But when the 
police searched bis house they found a safe containing deede 
and mortgage bonds worth £12,000 and £2,000 in gold 

THE THIRD CLAss oF THE Royal Naval Reserve, which 
was established in England recently for the enrollment of boys 
in the training ships of the mercantile marine, has not proved a 
success. Revised regulations, offering greater inducements, are 
now being framed to make this desirable organization more 
attractive. 
THE Las 
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T DESCENDANT or JEAN Catas, a French Pro- 
hant of Toul . has just died. Jean Calas was 
born in 1698, and falsely accused of the murder of bis son, who 
had become a Catholic. He was condewned and broken on the 
wheel on the 9th of March, 1762, his innocence being proved 
two years later by Voltaire, ’ 

TE ANNUAL REPORT of the Medical Department of 
the Britisn army for 1873, shows that the troops were healthiest 
in seaport towns, camps, and at small stations. In the large 
manufacturing towns and Dublin the dcath rate was high. Thus, 
while in camps the number of constantly sick was 86 in every 
1,0 0, it was 49 in London and 43 in Dublin. 


Tue BIGGEsT caRP out has been sent by Odo Russell, 
English, Ambassador at Berlin, to Francis Buckland, in Lon- 
dop, It weighs twenty-seven pounds, is two feet ten inches 
long, and measures one foot one inch in circumference. His 
head is like that of a great pig, and his back like that ofa 
hippopotamus. His age is estimated ata hundred years or more. 


Ty HAVING BEEN PROVED at a Coroner’s inquest in 
Armagh, Ireland, that the subject of the inquiry had died from 
an overdose of whiskey at Christmas, the body was buried in the 
Roman Catholic cemetery without funeral rites. The bishop 
was favorable to the burial service being performed, but the 
priest who was sent for to perform the office was of a different 
opinion, 

A BRASs MEASURE in the shape of a flat fish has been 
found in Yarmouth, the name of U. Browne, who was Mayor in 
1743, still being legible on it. The length of the fish in 6} 
inches, its width 8 inches, and it was used by the water bailiff 
to e the hes of fisherman's nets in order to permit the 
taking of small fish, for whose preservation the English Legis- 
lature is again making strenuous efforts. 


At Bristox, in EnGianp, the other day,a man was 
was fined £5 and costs for kissing the young wife of a middle- 
aged tradesman. Her husband, who had been down in the 
cellar, came up stairs just in time to see his wife struggling to 
escape from the defendant, whose arm was round her neck. 
The defence was that the kissing was an act of gallantry to be 
overlooked, as it had been done under a sprig of mistletoe. 


THE ELDEST DAUGHTER of Admiral Hardy, the officer 
in whcse arms the gallant Nelson expired, bas jast died in Eng- 
land, She was theoccapant of a suite of rooms in Hampton 
Court Palace, all tted to her by the Queen. The mnsket ba!! 
by which Nelson was killed was fox many years kept as a 
memento by Captain Hardy, who had it mounted in crystal and 
silver as a locket. It is believed now to be in the possession of 
the Qaeen. 

AN OFFICIAL Commission has reported that most of the 
water supplied to Londor is unfit for drinking. The supply is 
provided by eight companies, six of whom draw from the 
Thames or the Lee, and both of those rivers are, even at the 
points from which the water is taken, polluted by sewage. 
Filtration theoretically purifies the water before it is sent to the 
city in pipes, but really does not do the work perfectly. The 
commission advi-es that wells and sp‘ings in the neighborhood 
be used exclusively, as is now done by two companies. 


DRuNKENNESS IN Durniam.—Speaking at a temper- 








MepicinE 1n ANctent Ecyrr.—The I ondon “ Lancet” 
has the following: “‘' Ebers, the German archeologist, has 
made an interesting discovery of what is said to be a portion of 
one of the lost Hermetic books of medicine. Hitherto all at- 

. tempts to trace the origin of the reputed Hermetic writings 
have failed, and it bas been assumed that the great ‘ Hermes’ 
wasa mythological personage invented by the earlier alchemists 
t> credit the acquired knowledge with the authority of antiquity. 
The manuscript, when thoroughly deciphered, may tbrow some 
light on this doubtfal point; but even if it fails to do so, the 
fact that a fragment of the lost Jearning of the Egyptians bas 
been rec vered isa matter of scientific interest. The manuscript 
was discovered among the bones of a mummy some years ago 
by an Arab, and on his death it was offered to Dr. Ebers, who 
eventually purchased it at a considerable price. It consists of 
a single skeet of papyras, about 6) feet ia length, and the cbha- 
racters are in red and black ink. Judging from the characters, 
the date of the manuscript may be placed about 150v B. C., 
making it 3 30) ears old; and, if written in the earlier part 
of the ce tury, it would have been contemporaneous with 
the period of Moses’ residence at the Court of Pharouwh. 
Only a portion of the document has at present been trans- 
lated by Ebers, including some of the headings of the vari- 
rious ctapters, such as ‘The Secret Book of the Physicians, 
‘ The Science of the Beating of the Heart,’ ‘Tue Knowledge of 
the Heait as Taught by the Priest t hysician Nebseeht,’ medi- 
cines for alleviating accumulation of urine and of the abdomen.’ 
‘Ibere is every reason to suppose that the Egyptians attained a 
high degree ot scientific knowledge at a very early period of their 
hstory. As Boerhaave ap ly remarks, the fact that Moses knew 
bow to reduce gold to powder, so as to render it miscible with 
water, and by this means potable, shows heh dacquired a know- 
ledge of chemistry only to be attained by the highest masters in 
tbeart. Indeed, Egypt seems to have been the birthplace of 
chemistry; for, according to Plutarch, (is. «t. Os'r,) in the sacred 
language of the priests, tho country was called Carmia, which 
means, according o Bochart, hidden or secret knowledge. At 
the present day it is still called, be believe, by the Copts, the land 
of Kemi. Lindas has suggested that a knowledge of this art 
was introduced into Europe by the Argonants, who sailed to 
Colcbis to carry off the Golden Fleece. The Colchians, accord- 
ing to Herodotus, were an Egyptian colony, and Lindas supposes 
the Golden Fleece to bave been a book written on sheeps‘in, 
teaching the metbod of making gold by the chemical art. The 
date of the Argonautic expediticn was, according to most chro- 
rographers, 1250 B.O0. o 3C0 years later than the supp sed 
date of Ebers’ manuscript. It is to be hoped that future re 
searches may brirg to light further evidence of the scientific 
bh story of tLe past, and so enable us to estimate the degree of 
civilization and scientific attainment reached by the early races 
of mankind ” 











——-_ > 


Tevecram Station 1n Mip-Ocrean,.—Several foreign 
naval powers are directing their attention to the practicability of 
establishing telegraph stations in mid-oce n, by which messages 
can be sent from any part of the sea ulong the cable to the ter- 
minal points on shore, and vice versa, so that communication 
with iron-clads, mail steamers and other vessels when ont ut sea, i ’ i : 
may be stablished. The invention consists of a hollow sectional por — * ~e — ws engco pee mandoonys oe _ 
colamn, with a baee plate attacked: by ball and socket joint, | °@! manager of the iron worke, said there was more drunken-| oe tee married the next day. 
which column is lowered into the water, aud anchored rigidly |ness in the county of f'urham than in avy other county in ae : . . 
tothe ground. The branch cable is coupled to the main cable, | in England during the last twelve months. One in every 4) of A SCANDAL Was exposed at the Manchester assizes, = 
and carried along the column to the surface of the water, to be| the population had teen convicted of drunkenness. He be- Eug'and, « few duys since. Mr, Justice Mellor of the Queen's 
there connected with instruments on board the vessels By} lieved the drinking habits of the county were owing in a great Bench was informed that it had been the cnstum of the officers 
tais invention it is propcsed to control naval and strateg‘cal} measureto the want of comfortable bomes for working men. in attendance to demand from each of the special jurors one 
movements, while a ship in distress could communicate ner cx-| He was glad tbat employers were providing houses for their shilling out of the fee they received. The Judge rewarked that 
act posision, the nature of her disasters, and thus procure assis-| workmen, and thought this would be the means of keeping the officer has no right to demand such a fee, and that if the 
tance, —London Standard. 1 many a drunkerd at home. \ offence was repeated he would be dismissed forthwith. 
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THE ALBION. 








SBarmonies. 


The murmur of a wa,geal 
A mile away, 
The rustle when a robin lights 
Upon a spray, 
The lapping of a lowland stream 
On dippiog boughs, 
The sound of grazing from a herd 
Of gentle cows, 
The echo from a wooded hill 
Of cuckoo’s call, 
The quiver through the meadow-grass 
At evening fall; 
Too subtle are these harmonies 
From pen and rule 
Such music is not understood 
By any school; 
And when the bra'n is overwrought 
It hath a spell 
Beyond all human skill and power 
To make it well. 
The memory of a kindly word ' 
Far long gone by, 
The fragrance of a fading flower 
Sent lovingly, 
The gleaming of a sudden smile 
Or sudden t:ar, 
The warmer pressure of the hand, 
The tone of cheer, 
The hush that means ‘I cannot speak 
But I bave heard!” 
The note that only bears a v-rse 
From God's own word: 
Such tiny things we hardly count 
As ministry; 
That givers deeming they have shown 
Scant sympathy; 
Bat when the heart is overwrought, 
Oh, who can tell 
The power of such tiny things 
To make it well. 





THE WHALEMAN'S DEVICE. 


We entered the Arctic Ocean in 18—. 
Our ship was the whaler St. Michael—an 
old tub of a vessel, whose timbers had 
been washed by the sea water for thirty 
years. 

As we now glided easily along, under 
whole topsails, with the water rippling 
about our bows, we leaned over the rail 
watching the stupendous masses of ice 
which loomed up on all sides, flashing 
brightly in the beams of the afternoon 
sun. 

Suddenly the man at the mainmast-head, 
an old boat-steerer named Tom Tirekins, 
leaned forward from the cross-trees, giv- 
ing the welcome cry of “There she blows ?” 

In a moment all hands were called, and 
soon after we were pulling for a school of 
bowheads, which had come up far ahead. 

“Give it to him!” roared the first mate, 
Mr. Thomas, when we were within six 
fath of a monster with a great hump on 
his back. 

The boat steerer at once obeyed, driving 
both irons into the whale. 

The monster made a backward rush, a 
second after up went his flukes, and down 
they came within an inch of the boats- 
teerer’s temple. 

The whale then went down, and away 
flew the boat, dragged with terrific ve- 
locity. 

Through the ice we were drawn, the boat 
scraping and grinding against the smaller 
fragments, and the line humming and 
thumping as it ran smoking around the 
logger-head. The ice through which our 
boat was now being dragged merely con- 
sisted of detached fragments, so that there 
was at present no danger of our being 
stoven. 

Far ahead, however, were larger masses, 
some of them in fact looming up as high as 
aship’s main yard, which must crush our 
boat like an eggshell should we come into 
contact with them. 

We hoped that the whale would come up 
ere we reached that locality, and give our 
first mate—one of the most skillful lancers 
in the service—a chance to kill it. 

On—still on sped the boat, and we found 
ourselves drawing alarmingly near the 
frowning ramparts of ice. 

We were within about fifty fathoms of 
them, and the mate had picked up the boat 
hatchet, with the intention of severing the 
line in case of our getting much nearer, 
when up came the whale, booming out 
of the sea, scarcely three ship’s lengths 
ahead. 

“Haul line !” shouted the first officer. 

We obeying, and the boat was drawn 
fapidly toward the whale. 

f, When near enough the mate sent his 











| 
| 


lance whistling through the air, and struck 
the whale in the region of the hump. The 
moment he felt the point of the lance the 
monster made the water fly all around him, 
beat the sea with his flukes, and rolling his 
head from side to side. 

Suddenly, when the movement was least 
expected, he made a dash for the boat, and 
just gazed the bow with his flukes, knock 
ing off a portion, to which was attached the 
boat hatchet. 

Then down he went again into the cold 
chambers of his ocean home. 

The boat was,in a minute, again drawn 
toward those huge icebergs ahead. 

The mate having, as shown, lost the boat 
hatchet, now called for a knife. 

One of the men reached over to hand him 
one, when a coil of the line caught him 
around the shoulder, and in endeavoring 
to regain his balance and escape the coil he 
lost his footing, falling headlong against 
his shipmates. 

Here was a delay which was attended 
with peculiar results. 

The boat dragged on, seemed about to be 
dashed to pieces against the bergs, when 
the whale nulling (turning) under water, it 
was drawn into a large ravine between two 
masses of ice. 

This ravine seemed very long. We were 
drawn farther and farther into it ere the 
mate could succeed in obtaining a knife. 

At last, having procured one, he was 
about cutting the line, when the passage 
through which we were drawn having 
become much narrower as we  pro- 
ceeded, jammed us in, crushing the boat at 
once. 

Two of my unfortunate shipmates, caught 
in a bight of the flying whale line, were 
drawn out of my sight in a moment, disap- 


@earing, with one simultaneous shriek, intc 
the deep waters. 

Never shall I forget the look of their wild, 
horror-stricken faces, which, for an instant, 
were revealed to me ere the sea closed over 
them forever. 

The rest of us were, meanwhile, strug- 
gling in the cold waters, two of the men 
holding on to oars, and the mate and I 
clinging toa spur of ice projecting out from 
the side of one of the bergs. 

To add to the peril of our situation, a 
thick mist had gathered, hiding the other 
boats from our view. 

We shouted with all our might, but we 
had little hopes of making ourselves heard. 

Now and then, as we still elung to our 
hold, we could distinguish far up in the 
mist through the opening in the ice ravine, 
the form of some Arctic bird wheeling past 
with rushing winds, while around us fell 
the eternal roar of the icebergs, as they 
were washed by the everlasting tides. 

Finally the mate pointed out to me an 
opening in the side of the berg just above 
our heads, leading probably to some cavern 
in the very bosom of the iceberg. 

How to reach it, however, we could not 
determine, until at length, unbuckling the 
long strap around his waist the mate 
formed a sort of hitch atthe end and threw 
it overaspur of ice projecting just above 
the hollow. By this, with our half-be- 
numed hands, we four men contrived to 
draw ourselves up to the cave, 

We entered it to find it comparatively 
warm; and by exercising, which we now 
had plenty of room to do, we contrived to 
infuse some degree of warmth into our 
chilled frames, 

Then we commenced to explore the cave. 
It was more than four feet deep, and had 
a sloping roof, from which, like “ erystal 
chandeliers,” depended large fragments of 
ice of almost every shape and hue. There 
were green, gold, blue and purple, all hang- 
ing downward, while at the sides the cave 
seemed studded with precious stones, gleam- 
ing with a beautiful luster almost dazzling 
to the eye. 

“I think we are safe enough now,” said 
the mate. “The boats will, doubtless, be 
here soon, as they were pulling after us 
when we got fast.” 

“Aye, aye, sir,” answered the boat- 
steerer; “but let us shout soas to make 
sure.” 

We adopted this suggestion, but it seem- 
ed to us asif our voices did not penetrate 





beyond the Ice gorge. 

Meanwhile we waited vainly for the ap. 
pearance of the boats. 

Night came upon us a dark, glooomy 
night, and still there we were in the cave. 

All night long we there remained without 
closing our eyes. 

In the morning, the mist having cleared, 
we took a survey of our situation. It was 
about the same as on the previous night, 
still with no sign of the boats. 

As on the previous night we again 
shouted, and thought this time we heard a 
response. 

“Hark !” said the boat-steerer; “I think 
there’s the sound of paddles.” 

We all listened to hear it qutte dis. 
tinctly. 

“Dip! dip! dip !” 

Eagerly we gazed round the edge of the 
cave opening, expecting every moment 
to behold one of our boats coming to the 
rescue. 

Suddenly we saw the edge of a boat come 
round the corner of the ice gorge. 

Not ours, however, but one of a far dif- 
ferent kind. . 

It was about twelve feet in length, and 
was made of sealskin tightly drawn over 
ribs of whalebone. 

It contained about half-a-dozen Esqui. 


maux, wearing garbs of  sealskin and 
having great rings in their ears and 
nostrils. 


They were a most uncouth-looking set, 
being short, squat, and armed with spears 
and lances of fishbone. 

The moment they caught sight of us they 
stopped their boat and stood gazing toward 
us with a hideous expression of counte- 
nance. 

By signs we endeavored to make them 
understand what had happened, and that 
we were anxious to get back to our ship. 

“Celupi—celupi!” they all screamed 
by which. we understood them to mean 
tobacco, having heard other natives of 
this region express themselves in a similar 
manner. 

We shook our heads in the negative, im- 
plying that we had no tobacco, which was 
really the truth, as we had chewed up all 
in our possession during the night. 

They seemed, however, to doubt us, and, 
withdrawing round the angle, they held 
what seemed to be a consultation, judging 
by the sound of their voices. 

Finally they reappeared, and we knew it 
was with hostile intent. 

A party of whalemen had recently com- 
mitted an outrage upon their tribe, whom 
they had driven from their vessel, which 
the natives had boarded for the purpose of 
trafficking, and had afterward pelted them 
with rotten potatoes. 

Paddling their sealskin boat to within a 
few yards of our retreat, they commenced 
throwing their spears at us pulling them 
back by means of long warps attached to 
the handles. 

We easily avoided these missiles, how- 
ever, by dodging back into the cave, per- 
ceiving which the natives drew their fraij 
vessel within a few feet of us, now throwing 
with greater precision. 

We contrived still to avoid their darts, 
by withdrawing behind an angle of the 
eave, although we had several narrow 
escapes. 

We made many attempts to seize the 
spears as they came into our retreat; but 
they were withdrawn too quick for us. 

Meanwhile, the sharp missiles coming, as 
they did, in a perfect shower, were fast 
knocking away the angles of ice which 
afforded us shelter, so that we must soon 
be fully exposed to the dangerous weapons. 

We held a consultation but could think 
of no way of defending ourselves against a 
dozen armed men. 

-“If we could only contrive to reach 
the summit of this berg we would be 
safely out of the way,” said the boat- 
steerer. 

“Aye, aye, but that is impossible,” ans- 
wered the mate. “There is no way we can 
get to the top of the berg.” 

The boat-steerer was a brave fellow from 
New Bedford. 

“The sides of the berg are rough, and in 
some places protrude like shelves,” said be. 
“I will make the attempt.” 








“Better not,” said the mate. 

But the boat-steerer, who in his younger 
days had been a performer in a circus, and 
was, therefore, well versed in gymnastic 
performances, said he would try. 

Arrived at the summit he might see 
something of the ship or a sail, which he 
would be enabled to signal, and thus, 
perhaps, bring to our assistance in time. 

Without further prelude he did actually 
start, and had got up beyond reach of the 
natives’ lances ere they could get ready to 
hurl their weapons. 

From our position, through a wide chink 
in the berg, we saw Tom Tirekins—such 
was the boat-steerer’s name—finally ascend 
so far that he was beyond the range of our 
limited vision. 

At the same moment whiz came another 
shower of lances, and the column of 
ice, which had been our only shelter, gave 
way. 

Thus in a momont we found ourselves 
fully exposed to the weapons of our as- 
sailants. 

There they stood—the whole party— 
their hideous faces convulsed with demonia- 
cal triumph as they glared upon us. 

We gave ourselves up for lost, for, at so 
short a distance, our enemies could not help 
hitting us. 

Apparently, fully aware of this, they 
set up an exultant shout, showing their 
teeth, which were long and hooked, as they 
did so. 

We all stood awaiting our fate like men, 
although, had the canoe been near enough, 
we might have concluded to spring in- 
to it, so as, at leas, not to die without a 
struggle. 

We saw the wretches take aim, saw them 
about hurling the deadly missles, when 
there was a crash like thunder, and a huge 
mass of ice fell upon them, beneath which 
boat and all vanished in a moment. 

We never saw those Esquimaux or their 
boat again, but we now heard above us 
the shout of our gallant shipmate Tom 
Tivekins, who explained to us that he it was 
who had rolled the mass down upon our 
assailants. 

He had also seen and signaled our vessel, 
which soon picked us up, and to the occu- 
pants of which we related our hazardous 
adventure. 





THE SOURCE OF SALT. 


The sea depends on the disintegration of 
rocks on land for salt. It does originate 
in oceans and seas. Rains wash it and hold 
it in solution as particles are liberated by 
viol , ition, and gradual ac. 
tion of many natural forces. All stream- 
lets and rivers, therefore, are constantly 
transporting salt to the sea. If there is 
more than can be held in solution, then it 
accumulates in masses at very deep points. 
Thus, the salt mines of Portland, and the 
vast horizontal beds of pure salt in Texas, 
as well as that mountain of rock salt in St. 
Domingo, were collected at the bottom of 
ancient seas, which are now dry land, re- 
mete from water. There are places in 
Africa where the process of disintergration 
of salt from rock is rapidly going on, but 
there is not water power enough to force 
it onward to the sea. Hence the particles 
are spread abroad and mixed with the soil, 
The negroes of Northern Africa, having 
discovered its distribution where there is 
no water to dissolve in the ground, leach 
it. In that way they separate the salt. 

Salt pervades the earth. It exists in the 
grasses and most vegetable products on 
which animals feed. In that way they 
derive enough in most countries to meet 
the demands of their natures. They re- 
quire as much as civilized humanity. With 
them salt is necessary, as with ourselves, 
for keeping the organs of vision in good 
condition. Stop the supply, and blindness 
would ensue. 








A colored man was recently found 


_ crushed to death ina bale of cotton on 


a plantation near Columbia,S.C. It 
is supposed that he got into the pack- 
ing box and went to sleep, and the box 
was subsequently filled upand packed. 
A coat-tail protruding from the bale 
led to the discovery. 
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A MUTILATED STAMP, 


During the latter days of the session of 
Congress an old gentleman visited Wash- 
ington to arrange some matters in relation 
to a patent. One day, while visiting the’ 
Capitol, he made the acquaintance of one! 
of the employees, who showed him much‘ 
attention, and devoted several ho urs to con- 
ducting him through that stupendous, 
edifice and directing his attention to all: 
its various beauties and attractions. The 
old gentleman was completely captivated 
by the young man, and formed for him the 
highest attachment. Congress adjourned,' 
and the young man returned to his home | 
in Ohio; but the old gentleman remained in 
the city afew days, and then visited Balti-| 
more. While there he was taken in,| 
and immediately hastened back to Wash- 
ington. Growing worse he resolved to 
make his will, and having none but very 
distant and unknown relatives, he deter- 
mined to bestow his wealth upon the young 
man for whom he had formed so great an 
attachment. Desiring his presence, and 
having his address he wrote a few lines, 
giving information of his health, and re- 
questing a visit from him without delay, as 
he had a gratifying surprise in store for 
him. 

The letter was inclosed and stamped 
with a postage stamp, the only one le had 
which was slightly torn in separating it from 
the pocket-book, to which it unfortunately 
adhered. An acquaintance and daily visitor 
was employed to mail the letter, who called 
the attention of the old gentleman to the 
rigid adherence of the postal department to 
its rules in relation to mutilated stamps; but 
he would not listen to the suggestion, saying 
that the stamp was genuine, had not been 
used, and was good as ever, and he would 
not waste its value. The stamp was 
accordingly used, and the letter was duly 
mailed. 

Now comes the sequel. The letter was 
detained here for postage, solely on ac- 
count of the trifling mutilation referred to, 
and the party to whom it was addressed 
waa, in about four days, notified of the de- 
tention, which notice was received six days 
from the date of the mailing of the letter 
with the torn stamp. The following day 
the young man left his home, and deeming 
the withheld letter of no particular conse- 
quences without even carrying the Post 
Office notice or paying any attention to it. 
Ten days subsequently he arrived at Wash- 
ington, and then recurred to his memory 
the detained letter, and he wrote home for 
the Post Office notification. On its arrival 
he procurred the letter, and in much excite- 
ment of mind hastened to the hotel of the 
old gentleman. Alas! when he arrived he 
learned that his intended benefactor had 
been dead four days, and that the old gen- 
tleman, not hearing from or receiving the 
wished for visit, had first felt hurt, then 
slighted, and finally indignant, and in that 
frame of mind had made a will in favor of 
of a poor old lady in his native State, who 
had once done him an act of kindness. 
This was told him by the lawyer who pre- 
pared the will, and who was the party that 
mailed the letter. The old gentleman’s 
wealth amounted to $53,000. 





THE CITY OF PARIS. 


In 1775 the total area of Paris was 7,410 
acres; now it covers a surface of 19,266 
acres. The number of squares, 
boulevards, ete, which about a century ago 
was about 1,000, has now increased to abou 
threefold. In 1775 there were 19,000 
houses; now there are 60,000 at least. The 
population, which a hundred years ago was 
550,000, is now in round numbers 2,000,000. 
It will be seen from this, that Paris has 
in a century increased in size about two- 
thirds; it has now 2,000 streets and 41,000 
houses more than in 1775, and at the same 
time its population has tripled. 


streets, 





Tue Naval Academy graduated thirty. 
two middies this year. 
| Senator Jones of Nevada, has hada 
private car built for the exclusive use 
of himself. It is a richly furnished 
house on trucks, and cost $11,000, 


- 


| poor parents, in 


SELF-MADE MEN, 


Take the history of most of the 
prominent men of this country, and 
it will be seen that they are what is 
called self-made. They were not 
born to wealth nor position, but by 
their abilities and persistence they 
gained one, perhaps both. 

Andrew Johnson was essentially a 
self-made man. He came of very 
humble life, and en- 
joyed no educational advantages. 
While working as an apprentice in a 
tailor’s shop he learned to read, and 
after he was married his wife instruct- 
ed him in writingand ciphering. He 
was possessed of ability and } ersist- 
ence, and rose gradually to a high 
place in the nation’s councils. 

Cornelius Vanderbilt, of New York, 


_ who is worth his millions, began life 


' as a boatman. 


He owned his own 
boat when eighteen, and navigated it 
himself. Honest, enterprising, and 


| energetic, he has risen to be one of 
| the richest men in this country, and 
| is universally respected for his good 





qualities. 

George Peabody, who was also one 
of the richest men in America, was 
born of poor parents, at Danvers, 
Mass. All his early life was passed 
asa clerk in a grocery store. His 
immense fortune was accumulated as 
a banker,and was liberal of his means, 
giving away millions. From a very 
humble, small-beginning, he accumu- 
lated a fortune of $30,000,000. 

Henry Wilson’s beginning was as 
humble as that of Andrew Johnson, 
From a farm boy he became a shoe 
maker, and gradually rose to be Vice- 
President. He was 
energy and ambition, two qualities 
which pushed him forward. 

Horace Greeley, who ranked with 
the best American journalists, was a 
poor farm boy. From the farm he 
went tothe printing office, and, step 
by step, rose to be one of the most 
eminent journalists in America. 

Peter Cooper, the great philanthro- 
pist of New York, is aself-made man. 
He was apprenticed in youth to a 
coachmaker. He did not remain at 
the trade, but took to manufacturing 
articles, among which was glue. He 
expended several millions in founding 
the Cooper Institute, where pupils 
can obtain free instruction in several 
branches. There is no man more 
honored in New York, and deservedly 
so, than old Peter Cooper. 
au These are a few of the self-made 
men of America; and their example 
should inspire our youth to be indus- 
trious, persistent, and enterprising, 
for these were among the qualities by 
which the characters we have been 
contemplating rose to eminence— 
the rounds on which they climb to 
success, 


—_—_—_—_—— 
CHEATED. 


r: ¥ , of North Vermont, is 
not distinguished for liberality, either 
of purse or opinion. His ruling pas- 
sionis a fear of being cheated. The 
loss, whether real or fancied, of a few 
cents would give him more pain than 
the destruction of our entire navy. 
He one day bought a large cake of 
tallow ata country store at ten cents 
per pound. On breaking it to pieces 
at home it was found to contain a 
large cavity. This he considered a 
terrible disclosure of cupidity and 
fraud. He drove furiously back to 
the store, entered in great excitement, 
bearing the tallow and exclaiming: 
“Here, you rascal, youhave cheated 
me! Do you call that an honest cake 
of tallow? {It is hollow, and there 
ain’t{mear so much of it as thereap- 
pearedto be! Iwant youto make it 





right?”’ 
“Certainly, certainly,’ replied the 
merchant. “I’ll make it right. I did 


not know the cake was hollow. Let 
me see; you paid ten cents per pound, 
Now, Mr. N , how much do you 
suppose that hole would weigh?” 

Mr. N returned home with the 
dishonest tallow, but was never quite 
satisfied he had not been cheated by 
buying holes at ten cents per pound, 








/ -anere Will pe 63 Sundays im tunis 
year, — ~ 


The richest man in Vermont only 
counts up a trifle over $100,000, 


possessed of . 








STAGE NONSENSE. 


We were speaking to a friend the 
other day, respecting the merits of a 
“celobrated truadgedian” when we had 
occasion to comment onthe rant of 
the stage—the loud mouthing, the out- 
rageous gesture, the furious rolling of 
the eyes, the stride, swords that rat- 
tle inthe hilt, and all the “pomp and 
circumstance” of the modern drama. 

Fancy this style carried into real 
life. On being introduced to a lady, 
you would say, throwing yourself into 
a splendid attitude: 

“Most gracious madam, on 
knees I greet you,” 
placing your 
heart. 

Toacreditor who would not pay: 

“Fraudulent knave, payest thou me 
not? By yonder sun that blazes in 
the zenith, thee will Isue, and thou 
shalt see thy impious name flaming 
the streets on posters huge!” 

At dinner: ; 

“Now, by my soul and all my 
highest hopes, those beans are royal. 

Were I Jupiter, beans should grace 
each royal banquet. What ho! waiter 
bring hither more beans!”’ 

To your wife: 

“Madam, beware thou dost excite 
me not; else, being too hot with 
wrath, I do myself some harm. A 
needle here—a button on my shirt— 
see it instantly performed. Do it! 
Nor leave the task to me.” 

To your butcher: 

“Thou ensanguined destroyer of 
bovines, send me some mutton and 
some beef; and mark you, letit be 
tenderer than love, and sweeter than 
the bee’s rare burden, I would dine 
to-day.” 

To a friend: 

“Exeuse a rash intrusion on your 
grace; but hast thou inthy box a por- 
tion of that plant, ranked by the 
botanist among the genus nicotiana?”’ 
Or, ‘Most noble friend, wilt thou par- 
take with me some strong libation? 
Thou lookest dull to-day ’twill cheer 
thy sinking heart.” 

Reply: ‘“O noble soul! alas, not 
all the wine of bacchanalian revels 
could ease the sorrow here!—here! 
(Left arm struck several times.) O, 
what a fool and arrant knaveam I, 
the very sport of fortune.” 

This is scarcely more ridictwious than 
three-quarters of the stage nonsense, 


WHAT Is THE SUN? 


my 
impressively 
right hand upon your 





Professor Rudolph, in a lengthy 
paper on the sun says: A molten or 
white hot mass, 856,000 miles in diame- 
ter, equalling in bulk 1,260,000 worlds 
like our own, having a surrounding 
ocean of gason fire, 50,000 miles deep, 
tongues of flame, darting upward 
more than 50,000 miles, voleanic forces 
that hurl into the solar atmosphere 
luminous matterto theheight of 160,- 
000 miles; drawing to itself all the 
worlds belonging to our family of 
planets, and holding them all in their 
proper places; attracting with such 
superior force the millions of solid 
and stray masses that are wandering 
in the fathomless abyss that they rush 
helplessly toward him, and fall into 
his flery embrace. And thus he econ- 
tinues his sublime and restless march 
through his mighty orbit, havng ai 
periodof more than 18,000,000 of years, 





TREATMENT OF SORE THROAT, 


* In cases of ordinary sore throat, the 
simplest and best treatment is the wet 
pack, using alinen cloth wrung from 
cold water, and over this a knit of 
trocheted yarn band, four feet long 
and four inches wide. Apply this two 
or three nights in succession, unless it 
‘savery serious case, when the pack 
ehould be kept on during the day, If 
‘aken off in the morning wash the 
hhroatin very cold water, and rub dry 
with a coarse towel and with the 
aand. This will prevent taking more 
cold. The more friction used the 
better; let it bea sort of squeezing of 
the parts so as to affect the deep- 
seated tissues. Sore throats may be 
prevented by these means from becom- 
ing chronic. 





California owes $4,201,656, which is 
considered a mere bagatille for so 
prosperous a commonwealth, 
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A HORSE-FLESH BANQUET, 


A very brilliant entertainment has lately 
come off in Paris, at the Grand Hotel, on 
which occasion the meat supplied to the 
guests isted principally of horse-flesh 
served in various styles. There were nearly 
a hundred persons present, including many 
distinguished ladies. Several English no- 
bleraen, as well as titled Frenchmen, pro- 
fessors and savants sat down, forming a 
company rarely exceeded in respectability. 
The President of the Republic was repre- 
sented by one of his household officers, the 
Count de Gamay, and several well-known 
Americuns were to be seen also at the re- 
past. Altogether the horse-flesh banquet 
was a great success, if we may believe the 
Parisian newspapers. 

The bill-of-fare was a lengthy one, and 
comprised dishes of horse, mule, and ass, in 
every variety of culinary production, and 
which were freely and agreeably partaken 
of by all present. Speeches were delivered 
in French and English, and toasts were 
drunk to M. Geoffrey Saint Hilaire, who 
was one of the first to advocate hippophagy, 
and to M. Decroix, who has done so much 
to further the use of horse-flesh, It appears 
that there are no less than twenty butcher 
shops now openun the city of Paris for the 
exclusive sale of the flesh of horses, mules 
and asses. The police regulations, with a 
view to protect the public from deception, 
do not allow these butchers to sell beef and 
mutton; and, on the other hand, the ordin.« 
ary butchers must not sell horse-fesh. The 
trade is thus legalized and perfectly legiti- 
mate, large and increasing demand being 
manifested for the article in the several sec- 
tions of the great metropolis, Nor are the 
humbler classes alone the purchasers. 

The consumption of horse-flesh is now so 
considerable as an article of food that the 
carcass of a horse, after one of those acci- 
dents so often happening in the thorough, 
fares of the city, fetches 120 francs, instead 
of the price formerly paid by the knackers- 
15 francs. Good cooking pieces are sold at 
about. one-quarter the price of beef or mut- 
ton. The prejudice against eating horses 
has greatly diminished in Paris since the 
seige taught the inhabitants to consider the 
flesh of this animal a luxury. In many of 
the hospitals sisters of charity gave the 
patients horse-flesh, and ‘only told them what 
it was when it was found that they liked it. 
We do not hesitate to admit our preference, 
however, for stall-fed beef. 








} STEALING A LONG RIDE, 

Atelegram from Jefferson City, Mo., 
to aSt. Louis paper says: ‘Two gen* 
tlemen who came on _ to-day’s train 
from the West, report that just be- 
fore arriving here they made discovery 
that abundle of blankets under a seat 
contained a man. A passenger, see- 
ing their attention drawn to the object, 
came over and asked them not to ex- 
pose the hidden party, a poor fellow 
who had embarked at San Francisco 
and ridden the entire distance in this 
manner, excepting that while on the 
Plains, where stations were few, he 
would get up during the absence of 
the conductor and stretch his legs 
awhile, but on nearing a stopping 
place he would resume his position 
under the seat. The stranger who 
was acting as sentinel found the matter 
out at Omaha, but had not the heart 
to expose him. While the passengers 
were dining here the fellow left the 
train, came up to the Madison and 
begged for dinner. He was in excel- 
ent condition, and not appearing in 
Ineed, his request was refused, 





Tn Japan a sun-shower is called “the 
Foxes’ Wedding.’”” In New England 
the natives mysteriously remark, ‘‘The 
devil is whipping his wife witha cod- 
fish tail.’”’ 


Practical engineers estimate the cost 
of the proposed free bridge over the 
Ohio, connecting Cincinnati with Cov- 
ington, at present prices of labor and 
material, at $750,000. 


The orange crop of Los Angelos, 
Cal., will not be more than one half 
as large as last year. The lemon crop 
is also small and the trees are said to 
Le fast dying. ~ 
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Heart-Strings. 


In every heart a chord is found 
Which, when ’tis rightly sprung, 

Will give forth a melodious sound, 
So feelingly ‘tis strung. 

Though hard as stone that heart may be, 
And seeming void of all 

Save blackness, crime and misery, 
*T will waken at its call. 

And to the strong man’s eye ‘twill bring 
The glist’ning moisture clear, 

Oh! staunch not then that secret spring, 
Nor mock the rising tear. 

For 'tis the shade of virtue gone, 
Of feelings passed away; 

The spirit of affection flown, 
Still hov’ring round decay. 

Strike warmly then that soft'ning t-train, 
Nor deem the tears you win 

Are idle drops, from every stain 
May blot away a sin, 


Another chord is also there, 
By grief’s chill fingers bound; 

It scarce will need thy touch to ii 
The harshness of its sound, 


It too will fill the blameless eye 
With tears’ intenser glow— 
But not that sweet serenity 
Attends the drops of woe. 
Oh, touch it lightly, for ’tis lain 
So firmly round the heart, 
Though but a breath will wake its strain, 
*T will break it ere ’twill part, 


—EyEeEq_ees 


DESERTED. 


A man stood with fiercely clenched hands, 
and a savage scowl on his face, one beau- 
tiful June evening, in a luxurious apart- 
ment of a handsome house in one of our 
principal cities. He seemed, for the 
moment, a perfect tiger, so far had fury 
transformed him from the quiet man he 
ordinarily was. 

But two years married, and deserted ! 
Those cruel words, bearing with them a 
heavy load of anguish, rang countless 
changes in his ears. He had loved this 
woman passionately, and now she had re- 
paid his love with base ingratitude—nay, 
worse than ingratitude—she had forever 
disgraced his name. In there first mo- 
ments of fury at the guilty woman he did 
not realize the full measure of his disgrace; 
that was to be the slow, weary work of 
months, 

Horace Brand was aman of distinguish- 
ed family, large possessions and great learn- 
ing. All his life he had been asorbed in 
books, and it was well for him that the 
fortune he had inherited from his father 
was soample, for he never could have ap- 
plied himself to money-getting, he lived 
eo much in the world of philosophical 
truth. 

About two years before, he had met his 
present wife. For the first time in all his 
life his mind wandered from his books, and 
he noticed a pretty face. How often are 
men of great intellect captured by some 
shallow-minded girl, with nothing but her 
face to speak for her? So it was with 
Professor Brand. He loved Grace Ar- 
buckle without ever thinking why he loved 
her; indeed, had he asked himself that 
question he would have seen that she was 
in no way worthy of him; but he was cap- 
tivated by her face and pretty, childish 
ways, and never paused to look beneath 
the surface. All the love of his strong 
nature was freely lavished on this vain, 
frivolous woman, the good of whose nature 
lay so far beneath her faults and foibles 
that it required some great trial and much 
suffering, which would change the very 
foundations of her character, to bring 
it to the light, and make her what she was 





alter tneir first meeting. After a grand 
wedding tour, which Mrs. Brand enjoyed 
immensely, and the professor found 
most irksome, away from his beloved 
books, they returned to his home at Balti- 
more. 

Mrs. Brand had formed grand projects 
as to the brilliant gatherings she would 
have at her house during the season, and 
the sensation she would make in fashion- 
able society, but found that her husband 
did not seem much inclined to go out. Be- 
sides, at that season of the year, but few of 
the first families were in town. She, how- 
ever, consoled herself by furnishing her 
house in a style of elegance never surpassed 
in that city, hoping (> enjoy her triumph 
during the :‘oming winter, to which she 
looked forward with eager longing. 

Maternity came to her after a time, but 
the nursery had no attractions for her, and 
the child was left to nurses, while the young 
mother lived in an unceasing round of 
gayeties. At first her husband always ac- 
companied her and enjoyed the sight of her 
triumph, for she was a great belle; but 
soon he wearied of the gay scenes, and 
longed for the quiet of his library at home 
Gradually he ceased going altogether, for 
there were only too many young men eager 
to offer their services as escort to the bril- 
liant Mrs. Brand, and Grace found their 
society far more agreeable than that of her 
somewhat reserved and_ silent husband, 
who seemed altogether out of place at balls 
and receptions. 

As the months passed, vague rumors 
came to his ears of the intimacy existing 
between his wife and Gilbert Reading, a 
celebrated rowe, and of his great apparent 
devotion to her. Professor Brand knew 
that any woman periled her reputation by 
an intimacy with him, even in the slightest 


degree, and that his devotion was an insult 
to its object; but he never for a moment 
gave credit to these rumors; he had too 
much faith in his wife's relf-respect to sup. 
pose that she could encourage such a man 
as Gilbert Reading. 

On this evening he had come to his wife’s 
room, expecting to find her there. The 
room was empty, but on the toilet table 
lay a dainty little note, every word of 
which, penned Carelessly by the fair, guilty 
woman, in elegant flowing characters which 
never trembled, was destined to strike a 
death-blow to the strong, true heart that 
loved her. 

“Horace:—I am convinced that we made 
a great mistake in choosing each other for 
life. Ihave discovered this to my own 
sorrow, and have thonght it best to leave 
you forever. Do not try to find me, for I 
would rather die than go back to lead the 
hollow, aimless life I have lived the past 
year. Life is nothing to me without love. 

“GRACE ARBUCKLE.” 


For one moment he could not take in the 
full meaning of the heartless note; then he 
flung it to the ground with a bitter curse on 
the faithless woman who had blasted his 
whole life. With a few strokes of a pen 
she had severed everything between them; 
she would no longer bear even his name. 

Then the horrible thought flashed upon 
that she had left him for Gilbert Reading. 
All the vague rumors of the past crowded 
at once to his mind with a convincing reali- 
ty. How utterly blind and stupid he had 
been all this time, not to see what had been 
going on under his very eyes! Friendly 
people had meant to warn him, and he had 
turned a deaf ear to their words. And he 
had believed implicitly in this woman, and 


| would have staked everything on her honor 


really capable of becoming—a true, noble | 


woman, 

The professor was much older than 
Grace, and very plain-looking. The young 
girl did not love him at all, and would have 
much preferred some younger and hand- 
somer man. But her vanity was gratified 
to think that he had singled her out from 
all others to be his wife, he was so grand 
in his ways; his wealth was vast compared 
to her father’s modest fortune, and she 
would oceupy so high a station in the world 
as Mrs. Brand that she consented, and gave 
him her hand while her heart did not ac- 
company it. 

They were married some four months 





and purity, and her love for him! Oh, 
fool! He had at length learned, to his own 
cost, what little reliance is to be placed up- 
on a selfish woman, but too late, alas! too 
late, to save his honor and his name from 


Bad as it was to have a wife desert her 
husband, it was intinitely worse to know that 
she had deserted him for another, to know 
that perhaps even now she and her guilty 
paramour were flying from the wronged 
and injured hushand—that henceforth she 
would live a life of shame. 

“Well, let her go!” exclaimed he, bitterly. 
“If she knelt to me now, and on her bended 
knee sued for forgiveness, 1 would spurn 

| her from me, She is nothing more to me, 





or ever can be! I do not hate her— 
oh,no! LIonly despise her; she has fallen 
too low for my hate.” 

When, in the next morning’s papers, he 
read that Gilbert Reading, Esq., had sailed 
for Europe on the previous day, he only 
smiled disdainfully as he thought of the 
miserable woman whom but _yester- 
day he had called his wife, and fondly 
loved. 

“Well, even I, deeply as she has wronged 
me, wish her no worse a fate than to be 
Gilbert Reading's mistress.” 

For weeks and months he saw no one for 
he dreaded the cold, curious eyes of the 
world, which. long ere this, had read the 
story of his disgrace. At length, as winter 
came once more to the land, he resolved to 
travel and try to fly from his grief. The 
first place to which he went was New 
Orleans. About a week after his arrival, 
and the day before Christmas, he was in- 
vited to a dinner party at the house of a 
great musical connoisseur. He had heard 
much of a new operatic star which was to 
appear the foilowing year, and he was told 
that she would be there. Those who had 
had the pleasure of hearing her, declared 
that never was such a voice heard since 
Jenny Lind had charmed the nations. She 
was now training her voice under the in- 
struction of one of the best masters. Her 
name was Contelle, and she was described 
as being a most charming person, though 
no one knew her previous history or where 
she came from. 

He went to the party, and cast his eyes 
everywhere in search of her, but she did 
not appear. At length, while in a deserted 
room, he heard in an adjoining apartment 
the music of a piano and the sound of song, 
wonderful waves of harmony, the like of 
which he had never heard. 

“Ah!” said he to himself, “that must be 
the marvellous personage. I should like 
to see her.” 

Accordingly, he entered. It was a vast 
apartment, and at the farther end the 
singer sat. She ended her song in time 
to hear him enter and then rose and 
turned. 

A half-suppressed scream came from her 
lips, and she grew pale as marble, while 
Horace Brand stared wildly at her, for he 
saw before him his guilty wife. She was 
clad in trailing robes of costly silk, and 
there was the gleam of precious jewels in 
her hair and on her bosom; but she looked 
white and worn, and older by many years 
than when he had seen her last six months 
before. 

“Must you cross my path again!” he 
hissed. “Is it not enough that you brought 
disgrace upon me? Must you also seek to 
make me relent? Know, then, that I de- 
spise you.” 

“Have mercy! Oh, have mercy !” plead- 
ed the wretched woman. “I have suffered 
fearfully for my sin; but now, I must love 
you, have mercy !” 

“And so, when Gilbert Reading casts you 
off, you come to me, me, your wronged and 
injured husband, and seek to crawl into 
the position you have disgraced!” And 
there was a tone of supreme scorn in his 
voice as he added, “Thank God, I will 
not stoop to the rejected mistress of such a 
man !” 

“What tlo you mean? Oh Horace, 
what do you mean?” cried Grace in an 
agony. 

“‘I mean, where is the paramour with 
whom you fled—Gilbert Reading ?” 

“I am not guilty of that! Oh, believe me, 
of what ever else 1 am guilty, at least Iam 
not guilty of that! I left alone, and since 
then have been striving to tind a living by 


means of the voice God gave me. Oh, I have 
repented in sackcloth and ashes! Have I 
not suffered enough? See—I kneel to you, 
Horace—I plead with you on my knees for 
forgiveness!" And the wretched woman 
crawled to him and sought to clasp his 
knees, while she bowed down her head to 
the very earth in her humiliation. “For 
tie sake of our child, for the sake of the 
leve you once bore me!” she cried, seeing 
him still unmoved. 

“And dare you ask me. for the sake of 
the child you deserted—for the sake of the 





love you have betrayed ?” 

“For the sake of your soul’s salvation— 
as you hope for bliss hereafter—for the 
sake of the Divine Master you profess to 
serve, who bade you forgive your enemies 
—oh, hear me, and forgive me !” 

“You have sinned past forgiveness.” 

“Oh, Horace! I thought I did not love 
you, and so I left you; but I have learned 
in these dreary months that I do love you 
—love you truly. Once more I plead 
with you—for the sake of the love I now 
bear you—” 

He looked at her now, into the beauti- 
ful eyes swimming with tears, and read 
there that she spoke truly. All the old 
love, which he believed dead, woke within 
him, and he answered softly, slowly,— 

“For the sake of the love you bear me 
—yes.” 





A CHEERFUL HOME, 

A single bitter word may disquiet an ene 
tire family for a whole day. One surly 
glance casts a gloom over the household; 
while a smile, like a gleam of sunshine, 
may light up the darkest and weariest 
hours. Like unexpected flowers which 
spring up along our path, full of freshness 
fragrance, and beauty, so do kind words, 
and gentle acts, and sweet dispositions 
make glad the homes where peace and 
blessings dwell, No matter how humble 
the abode, if it be thus garnished with 
grace, and sweetened with kindness and 
smiles, the ‘heart will turn longingly to 
ward it from all the tumults of the world, 
and a home, if it be ever so humble, will 
be the dearest spot beneath the circuit of 
the sun. 

And the influences of home perpetuate 
themselves. The gentle grace of the 
mother lives in the daughters long after 
her head is pillowed in the dust of death, 
arQl the fatherly kindness finds an echo in 
thé nobility and courtesy of sons who come 
to wear his mantle and to fill his place; 
while on the other hand, from an unhappy, 
misgoverned, and disordered home, go 
forth persons who shall make other homes 
miserable, and perpetuate the sourness and 
sadness, the contentions and strifes and 
railings, which have made their own early 
lives so wretched and distorted. 

Toward the cheerful home the children 
gather “as clouds and as doves to their 
windows,” while from the home which is 
the abode of discontent and strife and 
trouble, they fly forth as vultures to rend 
their prey. The ciass of men that disturb 


and disorder and distress the world are not 


those born and nurtured amid the hallowed 
influence of Christian homes; But rather 
those whose early life has been a scene of 
trouble and vexation, who have _ started 
wrong in the pilgrimage, and whose course 
isof disaster to themselves and trouble to 
those around them. 











PROPORTION OF THE SEXES. 


Only the United States, Belgium and 
Italy have more men than women. This is 
attributed to the wear and tear of hard 
work, which kills off so many of the fair 
sex of these countries. According to the 
census of Dec, 31, 1871, Italy had a popula- 
tion of 26,801,154, yielding a percentage of 
50.27 men and 49.73 women, 58 per cent. of 
old maids and bachelors, 36 per cent. of 
married couples, and 6 per cent. of the wid- 
owed, of whom the widows more than 
double the widowers. In France there is 
relatively the smallest number of births, 
though old persons are there preserved 
longer than in other countries, 22 per cent, 
of its mhabitants being over tifty years, and 
seven per thousand upwards of eighty. In 
the United States there are only 11 per cent, 
upward of fifty, while the young of both 
sexes only reaching 20 constitute 50 per 
cent. of the entire population. 





B. F. Allen, the eminent Iowa bank- 
rupt,will not nave to begin life anew in 
abject poverty. Terrace Hill, his resi- 
dence at Des Moines, which, as his 
“homestead,” he retains yunder the 
statue, is worth $300,000, ~ — a 
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HE SCORNED A BRIBE, 


Colonel Gray was a member of the Legis- 
lature two or three years ago, when a very 
earnest effort was being made to pass a law 
relieving railroads from ‘certain taxes. The 
railroad companies had their agents in 
the lobby, and they were spending money 
pretty freely buying the votes of the mem- 
bers. One day a lobbyist met Colonel Gray 
in the reading-room of his hotel, and the fol- 
lowing conversation ensued : 

Aq’t—“Colonel, I don’t know how you 
feel about this railroad tax law, but I am 
very anxious to have it go through, and if 
you will vote for it——” 

Co.t.—* But I’m not going to vote for it. 
It’s a dead swindle on the people of the 
State.” 

A—“I was going to say that if you will 
vote for it, you'll confer a personal favor on 
me.” 

C.—*“ Well, I’m not going to do it.” 

A—*And ifIcan do anything for you— 
if a little matter of $500 would be of any 
use to you, I’d be glad to offer it as a per- 
manent loan, in fact as a gift.” 

C. (indignant).—* What, sir! You attempt 
to bribe me? You insult me by offering me 
money! What do you mean, sir? WHat Do 
You MEAN? Betray my constituents, bring 
dishonor upon my family, sell the reputa- 
tion that I hold dearer than life for money? 
I’ve a notion to kick you down stairs, you 
insolent scullion !” 

A.—* Really, Colonel, I had no idea , 

C. (grandly)—*“It makes no differences 
sir, what you had or what you had'nt! You 
come to me, the representative of a large 
and influential community; to me, sent here 
to look after public interests, to protect pop- 
ular rights, to purify the springs of legisla- 
tion, and you have the unblushing audacity 
to ask me to sell myself for a paltry $500) 
It is monstrous! bitterly monstrous !” 

A—*I didn’t think it would strike you as 
being. ” 

C. (sarcastically). — “You did'nt, hey! 
Didn’t suppose I would object to sacrificing 
everything that an honorable man considers 
good and holy, at the bidding of a rascally 
railroad company that wants to rob the 
State! You don’t know me, sir! You are 
not acquainted with me or you would have 
been aware that I regard such an offer 
with loathing and horror, that I spurn if 
with scorn and contempt, that I despise the 
reptile who crawls to my feet to make it.” 

A.—“Oh, very well. You needn’t accept 
if you don’t want to. There’s no necessity 
for howling so about it.” 

C.—“‘No necessity for—. Now look @ 
here, I don’t want to hurt your feelings; 
you seem to mean well enough. But really 
you didn’t suppose that a man like me 
would vote square against his honor, and 
violate his oath for a beastly little fee of 
$500, did you? Did you, really? 

A—*“I dunno. All the others came down 
for that figure.” 

C.—*They did, hey? Well, I want you ta 
distinctly understand that I’m not one of 
that kind. Not by a big sight. But I tell 
you what I'll do now, as between man and 
man. I scorn your bribe, and I'll die before 
Pll touch a cent of it, but I've gota note for 
$650 coming due to-day in bank, and if 
you'll just quietly take it up and pay my 
month’s board bill at this hotel, I'll vote for 
the railroad tax law every time she comes 
up this winter.” 

Then the agent smiled, and the colonel 
went to the House feeling as virtuous as a 
Puritan, 











A Tennessee court has just decided 
thata teacher has the same right to 
enforce obedience from a child that a 
parent has,and can therefore inflict 
corporal punishment when necessary. 


Hamilton county, Iowa, is paying 
for its new court house with 1,360 acres 
of land. Better than to issue bonds 
bearing a high rate of interest, and 
then repudiate them, like some coun- 
ties in Illinois and Missouri, ~~ - 


Alexander Dumas has written twenty 
plays,and yet he has not had more 
than three successes. Still his popu- 
larity is immense. All thenewspapers 
of Paris praise him, and the people 
never condemn bim publicly, | 





BENGAL TIGERS. 


Yn many of its habits, andin much 
ofits anatomy, the tiger is simply a 
huge cat, a monstrous and ferocious 
development of the sleek tabby that 
purrs by the hearth in every cottage, 
Being a shy, morose animal, he is 
usually found roaming about by him- 
self; but at certain seasons his mate 
issure to be not far from him. His 
favorite food consists of the ordinary 
domestic cattle, which are mostly, in 
the pla.ns of India, weak and under- 
sized creatures. When hacannot find 
these he contents himself with the 
different deer of India and wild hogs; 
oceasionaly preying on monkeys,peal 
fowl and even smaller animals. These 
are suddenly struck down, moslyt 
during the night, seized by the throat 
and dragged off in some secure spot 


in the neighboring jungle which is 
known as his “kill.’’ Here he eats 
what his appetite requires at once, 


and then leaving the carcass, retires 
toa smooth, trampled down lair, hard 
by (just as a hare lies in its “form’’), 
returning after a period of sluggish 
repose to take another meal at the 
kill. He will easily consume a buffa- 
lo in the course of a night. If hard 
pressed for food the tigress will desert 
her young and eveneat them. As for 
the young tigers, they are far more 
destructive than the old, killing three 
for four cows at atimefor the mere 
pleasure of killing, when they first set 
up in life for themselves; whereas 
an older tiger rarely kills more than 
one victim ata time, and this will last 
him for a period of two or three days, 
or even fora week. They apparently 
develop into man-eaters when they 
are old and sluggish, and the teeth 
are somewhat decayed, Preferring 
human flesh, they find, when once the 
awe natural to wild animals at the 
presence of man is shaken off, that 
he offers an easy and tempting prey. 
Such is the powerand ferocity of these 
man-eating tigers, that whole villages 
are sometimes deserted through their 
devastations. In one instance, in the 
Central Provinces, a single tigress 
caused the desertion of thirteen vil- 
lages, while two hundredand fifty 
square miles of country were thrown 
out of cultivation Before the creature 
was shot, 





WHAT GOLD WILL DO, 


A Western paper ridicules the idea that 
military forces can prevent mining advent- 
urers from penetraiting and prospecting 
in the Black Hills Region, in this peculiar 
style:— 

Keeping ten thousand famished cows out 
of an unfenced field of a hundred square 
miles of succulent corn in July, would be 
mere pastime compared with this feat 
which the hero of Atlanta undertakes, It 
is more like an attempt to drive the grass- 
hoppers from Minnesota and Nebraska, 
Let gold from the rude rockers of the 
Black Hills rivers be actually exhibited in 
paying quantites in the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Chicago, and the good General 
Sherman may proclaim, threaten, declaim 
and fulminate, in the name of the iresisti- 
ble United States of America, but he can no 
more stop the emmigration to those tempt- 
ing Dakota knobs than he can keep water 
from running down hill. The invaders 
would continue to hurrah for Sherman, and 
respect the authority of Uncle Sam, but 
they would obey neither. Gold is an irre- 
sistible magnet. It is an universal fetish, 
and men render to it primary allegiance. 





The suit of a prominent gentleman 
and his wife, of Chicago, each seeking 
for adivorce from the other, is novel 
in the character of the witnesses. The 
husband’s own daughter, by a pre- 
vious marriage, testified against him, 
and against the wife appeared her 
mother, sister and brother. A clergy- 
man is introduced as the writer of im- 
proper letters to the wife. 


M. Lavally, President of the French 
Society of Civil Engineers, and inven- 
tor ofthe dredging machines for the 
Suez isthmus, announces thatthe fif. 
teen scientific soundings taken be- 
tween Dover and Calais conclusively 
prove thata tunnel uniting England 
and France is feasible. The matter 
now is only oneof time and money, «a 





THE HEAT OF THE BODY. 


The correspondents of the London 
“Times” have been discussing several 
matters connected with the weather, ong 
of whom makes the following very sensible 
remarks in regard to economizing the heat 
of the body. He warns persons against 
allowing themselves to be unneceasarily 
cold within doors, comparing ‘it to the act 
of a spendthrift who wastes his capital in 
his youth and has no income left for his 
old age. To keep warm, to retain heat 
within the body instead of spending it, is 
just as judicious as to husband money 
with proper economy; and every one who 
wishes to be able to face cold with impunity 
should regard the avoidable expenditure 
and loss of heat as foolish extravagance. 

To attempt to “harden” people, and es- 
pecially children, against cold, is all non- 
sense. Cold can only be resisted by vital 
combustion within the body, and the body 
can only burn what is supplied to it, and 
that only in the measure of the capacity of 
the furnace. Everyone who is exposed to 
cold draws upon his heat-producing power 
for his means of resistance, and has so 
much less remaining with which to meet 
the next demand. Persons who live in 
warm houses and who wear warm clothing, 
may go out into any degree of cold with 
impunity; while those who suffer them- 
selves to be half-chilled at home must ex- 
pect to be half-frozen when they are 
abroad. 

In regard to food, adults would do well 
systematically to eat more fat than usual 
in winter; and children may often be 
induced to do so if it is concealed by any 
of the familiar artifices of cookery. The 
thick gravy of an Irish stew, for exampler 
might be made to carry much fat that 
would otherwise be wasted; and if the 
matter cannot thus be managed, it will be 
found that nearly all delicate children will 
readily take cod liver oil during the colder 
months. 





PRINTING PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Printing photographs without a press 

is now executed with great perfection 
by means of a German process recent- 
ly introduced. A carbon picture, 
formed in the usual way ona glass 
plate,is surrounded bya wooden frame 
which fits closely to the glass, and into 
which is poured, when not too warm, 
a mixture of one partof gelatine, one 
of gum arabic, and two of glycerine. 
When this has stiffened, the frame is 
removed by theaid of a knife, and the 
gelatine plate, with the adhering car- 
bon print, is carefully inverted. Itis 
inked with printers’ ink previously 
dissolved in turpentine or benzole, but 
without the addition of any varnish, 
and distributed by means of a glass 
roller with a ground surface. A sheet 
of uncoagulated albumen paper is then 
laid upon it, and, after being rubbed 
gently with a caoutchouc rubber, is 
drawn from the plate. The paper is 
not allowed to remain too long upon 
the plate, lest the latter be soiled by 
solution of some of the albumen. It is 
not necessary to dampen the plate, 
since it is damp enough to yield sever- 
al dozen impressions, and when ex- 
hausted, is so hygroscopic that it will 
again absorb enough moisture from 
the air in a few hours. 





TRUE LATTER-DAY SAINTS, 


Joseph Smith, son of the Mormon 
prophet, and President of the organiza- 
tion called The Latter-Day Saints, 
says the new institution comprises 
15,000 members scattered through- 
out the United States, Europe, and the 
Sandwich Islands. They adhere 
to the “original faith,’ denounce po- 
lygamy, and reject Brigham Young’s 
claim to the leadership. In Mr, 
Smith’s estimation polygamy will 
never be adandoned by the Mormons, 
It must either be crushed out by su: 
perior power or sapped by overpower 
ing public opinion. Polygamy exists 
to-day by failure of the people of the 
United States to enforce their own 
moral enactments. 





At the University of Heldelberg 
there are 39 Americanstudents, - . 






















































































THE CAPTURE OF HYENAS, _ 


{€ The following mode of tying hyenas 
in their dens as practiced in Afghan- 
istan, is given by Arthur Connolly, in 
his “Overland Journal,” in the words 
of an Afghan chief, the Shirkaree 
Syud Daoud :— 
‘“‘When youhave tracked the beastto 
his den, you take a rope with two slip- 
knots upon it in your right hand, and 
with your left holding a felt cloak be- 
fore you, you go boldly but quietly in, 
The ¢nimal does not know the nature 
of the danger, and therefore retires to 
the back of his den, but you may al. 
ways tell where his head is by the 
glare of his eyes. You keep moving 
on gradually toward him on your 
knees, and when you are within dis. 
tance, throw the cloak over his head, 
close with him and take care he dose 
not free himself. The beast is sa 
frightened that he cowers back, and 
though he may bite the felt, he cannot 
turn his neck round to hurt you, so 
you quietly feel for his fore legs, slip 
the knots over them, and then, with 
one strong pull, draw them tight up 
to the back of his neck, and tie them 
there. The beast is now your 
and you can do what youlike with 
him. We generally take those we 
catch home to the krail, and hunt 
them on the plain with bridles in 
their mouths, that our dogs may be 
taught not to fear the brutes whem 
they meet them wild.”’ ‘ 
Hyenas are also taken alive by the 
Arabs bya very similar method, ex- 
cept that a wooden gag is used in- 
stead ofa felt cloak, The similarity 
inthe mode of capture in two suck 
distant countries as Algeria and Af. 
ghanistan, and by two races so differ- 
ent, is remarkable, From the fact 
that the Afghans consider that the 
feat requires great presence of mind, 
and an instance being given of a man 
having died of a bite receivedin a 
clumsy attempt, we may infer that 
the Afghan hyena is more powerful 
or more ferocious than his Africag 
songener, aed 





~ POSTAL CAKDS, — 

A contemporary is inclined to be 
severe on those people who use postal 
cards as mediums of correspondence 
with friends. What rightsin courtesy 
have letter writers who donot con- 
sider their correspondents of impor- 
tance enough togive their epistles to 
them the poor compliment of an en- 
closure? How isa communication to 
be. entertained when the writer con- 
fesses by the postal card that it isn’t 
worth a sheet of paper anda postage 
stamp? Thatthe postal card is very 
useful forcircular notes, forannounce- ~ 
ments, for communicating any simple 
factthat does not call fora response, 
noone candeny. Butwesubmit thatso- 
cial custom ought to establish thar t 
missive of this kind calling for a re- 
sponse, excepting on business mat- 
ters concerning the recipient, is an 
impertinence: and that a postal card 
partaking of the nature of correspon- 
dence as. ordinarily understood, is 
tientled to no respect or consideration 
whatsoever. 





EUROPEAN CUSTOMS, ad 

A Japanese editor writes of Euro- 
pean customs: “If we observe the 
practice of Europeans, it would appear 
that the power of the wife is greater 
than that of the husband, and that 
this error has been brought about by 
the want ofacorrect view ofthe dic- 
tates of nature. We will point out ex- 
amples of this. In going through a 
door the wife passes first and 
the husband follows her; the wife 
takes the best seat and the husband 
the next best; in visiting the wife is 
first saluted; in formsof address, the 
wife is first mentioned. Moreover, 
while men are in company with ladies 
they are particular in their conversa- 
tion, and are not permitted to smoke 
without the ladies’ permission being 
first obtained. These and like cus- 
toms areinnumerable, and the power 
of the women is far greaterthan that 
of the men,” 





Paris modistes and milliners confess 
that the American fashionables resid- 
ing in that capital, are its life ang 
pocketbook to au appreciable extent, 1 
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AFTER SEVEN CENTURIES, 


The India correspondence of the 
London Times says :— 

An event of some importance re- 
cently occurred in connection with 
the Temple of Juggernaut. Through- 
out the whole of the empire there is 
no shrine so sacred as Pooree, and no 
spot where a devout Hindoo would 
rather die that beneath this great 
fane. The temple, which cost half a 
million sterling of the money of our 
times, is literally black with age. 
The storms of nearly seven centuries, 
which are often so violent in the Bay 
of Bengal, have produced little im- 
pression upon it, and until a few 
weeks ago itseemed as likely to re- 
main as many centuries more. Many 
ofthe large temples in the province 
are now in ruins, but they have not 
fallen through the wear and tear of 
time. A silent but effectual power 
hasbeen the cause ofthis destruction. 
The seeds of the peepul and banyan 
trees have got into the foundations. 
These have taken root; the sapling 
has forced its way through the fis- 
sures of the stones, and in process of 
years the whole fabric has been loos- 
ened and eventually brought down, and 
it seems probable that the Temple of 
Juggernaut will share the same fate, 
At the late car festivals, as soon as 
the idols had been taken from their 
thrones for their annual excursion, 
several large stones from the inner 
roof fell on the platform. Had they 
. fallen afew minutes earlier the ido2 
would have been shattered to atoms, 
and in all probability there would 
have been a great loss of life. The 
resident magistrate applied to the 
Governor for an engineer to inspect 
the damage. This was found to be a 
very difficult task, as the temple is so 
dark. There are no apertures for the 
light; five or six lights are kept burn- 
in the daytime; and even with these 
nothing is visible but the idols, It is 
but very rarely that temples are re- 
paired, and the sound of the chisel 
and the hammer on the top of this 
great temple will do more to weaken 
the faith of the Hindooin Juggernaut 
than anything that has occurred in 
the present generation. _ There will be 
no lack of money for any estimate, as 
the priestsare very wealthy, and the 
annual income of the temple is said 
toamount to £68,000. The question 
which is agitating all priests is what 
is to be done | with the idols while the 
repairs are being made. The officers 
ofthe temple are mostanxious to have 
the idols restored to their thrones. 
They propose that an inner ceiling of 
wood shall be made to protect the 
idols and the worshippers; but there 
would be so much danger should there 
be another fall of stones that the 
Rajuh will not consent. 





a ANCINET WHEAT. 

I have before me says a writer, heads 
of wheat grown on the eastern side of 
the Mississippi, within ten miles of 
Memphis, from grains taken from an 
ancient Egyptian sarcophagus, sent 
some years ago by the American Con- 
sul at Alexandria, to the patent office 
at Washington. The stalks and 
leaves are very like those of Indian 
corn, though smaller, and’ the heads 
of grain like that of sorghum or broom 
corn, Strange but true it is, that this 


its incidents, still grows ameng the 
weeds and grass that cover mounds in 
the lowlands eighteen miles west of 
Memphis. How many centuries sinee 
these kindred products of Egyptian 
agriculture were separated, the one to 
move slowly, perhaps with nomadic 
tribes, around the globe, crossing Asia 
and the Pacific; and the other moving 
west in our time across the Atlantic, 
and both growing green even here in 
the year of our Lord, 1875, beneath 
the shadows of another Memphis on 
the shores of another Nile? The 
same writer {says that the same race 
of people cultivated the same crops 
and garnered them inthe same "pecu- 
liar manner Many acentury ago. 

, ___, _______} 

* Over 197,000 trees were planted in 
Minnesota during the tree-planting 
season, by contestants for certain pre- 
miums which had been offered to 
those planting the largest number, 
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wheat, degenerated but perfect in all | 





SEVASTOPOL, ' 


As you turn to the right into the 
harbor strictly so called, instead of a 
crowd of merchant vessels lying at 
anchor, you see only two English 
steamers being repaired upon theslips, 
The landing place itself seems tosum 
up the history of thetown. A fine 
broad flight of steps leading down to 
the water’s edge, surmounted bya 
Doric colonnade, with the date 1846, 
marks the era of hope and growth; 
while the pillars themselves, scarred 
here and there with shot, contrasting 
strangely with the mean, ruinous 
buildings about them, mark the down- 
fall of the hopes, and the cessation of 
the growth. Sevastopol, indeed, is 
only just beginning to emerge from 
the despondency of the last twenty 
years, The docks are stilla wilder- 
ness, Overgrown with grass and weeds, 
with old guns and anchors imbedded 
in the earth, showing that the work of 
destruction was well carried out by 
the allies, Fresh docks and arsenals, 
meanwhile, have been erected at 
Kertch and Nikolaieff; and no at- 
tempt has until quite lately been 
made to develop the commercial re- 
sources of Sevastopol. In many places 
you may pass through streets silent 
and desolate as the streets of Pompeii; 
houses shattered partly by bombard- 
ment, partly by the destruction 
wrought by the Russians when aban- 
doning the place, principally perhaps 
by the want of fire-wood felt by the 
allies during the occupation of the 
Winter 1855-56. Addtothis that the 
sun beats down upon the arid rock 
with frightful force, that there are 
scarcely any trees to relieve the eye, 
and that the dust is at least ankle- 
deep in all the streets and squares; 
and it follows that Sevastopol is scarce- 
ly more desirable as a place of resi- 
dence in the Summer than inthe Win- 
ter. There are, however, not wanting 
signs of life and improvement, The 
old barracks at the head of the harbor, 
between that and the Dockyard Creek, 
still stand up againstthe sky-line a 
ghastly row of empty windows, and 
roofless walls four stories high; but 
there are new barracks, further north, 
between the old docks and the road- 
stead, where a large garrison is now 
accommodated. A railway station is 
now open atthe head of the harbor, 
from which you can go directin three 
days and two nights to Moscow. Fresh 
houses have been built during the last 
two years, and more are building. 
Churches are springing up again with 
allthe glittering ornament that marks 
the Russian style of architecture. The 
high ridge in the centre of the town, 
from whence, according to Kinglake, 
the Russians first marked the English 
defiling across the heights of Macken- 
zie’s farm, is now laid out as a boule- 
vard, with a cafe and club-room. On 
Sundays this club-room is devoted to 
dancing; and the sight of this boule- 
vard, thronged with people, while the 
darkness conceals the ruins of the 
houses round about, makes you fancy 
that you are in the midst of a thriving 
and populous town. The most thickly 
inhabited part has indeed strayed 
down from the eastern tothe western 
side of this ridge, away from the Man- 
of-War Harbor toward the creeks 
which Kinglake calls Artillery Bay 
and the Quarantine Harbor, so thata 
traveler on first landing is more, per- 
haps, struck by the appearance of des- 
olation than is strictly fair. The great 
sea forts, however — Fort Nicholas, 





Fort Alexander, and the Quarantine © 


Sea Fort—which guarded the entrance 
tothe roadstead on this side, are an 
indistinguishable heap of ruins, and 
their site was marked only by some 
surveying posts recently set up. The 
two chief hotels of the town are both 
near the landing-place, and though 
neither of them very sumptuous, will 
supply all that you can fairly ask.— 
Blackwell’s Magazine. 


PC” 


The eruptions of Mount Vesuvius, 
which is again active, amounted ac- 
cording tothe historians, to nineteen 
from the first to the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when twenty-three were recorded- 
In the eighteenth century twenty- 
three took place, and in the present 
century there have already been 


_. | twenty-five or one every three years, 


DISCOVERY AT JERUSALEM, 


A curious archeological discovery 
has just been made at Jerusalem. 
The proprietor of a piece of ground 
outside the city, 150 yards north of 
the Damascus Gate, andon the west 
of the north road, while digging a 
cistern on his property, came upona 
rock twelve anda half feet below the 
surface, It appeared to him to sound 
hollow when struck. He broke it 
through, and found beneath a series 
of sepulchral rock-cut chambers. 
They present nothing remarkable in 
their structure,and consist of two ir- 
regular quadrilateral vaults, one of 
them being fifteen feet long by ten 
feet broad and eight feet high, to- 
gether witha third, the plan of which 
is at present imperfect, and, under 
the smaller of the two vaults, another, 
with three loculi occupying the whole 
of its area, excavated to a depth to 
ten feet below the first. But in the 
larger chamber was found a stone 
chest of very unusual dimensions, 
which contained, when discovered, 
human bones. It is cut from a single 
stone, measures 7 feet 7 inches in 
length, 2 feet 8 inches in breadth, and 
is3 feet 2 inches in height. It stands 
upon four feet, and has the rim cut to 
receive the lid, portions of which—or 
what were believed to be portions— 
were lyingin the chamber. The rock 
roof of the vault has been cut away to 
admit the chest, which Dr. Chaplin 
thinks is of much later date than 
the tombs. He suggests that it was 
constructed to hold a wooden or 
leaden coffin, since rifledand removed. 
Near to this spot, and perhaps over it, 
stood the church dedicated to St. 
Stephen. “Is it possible,” asks Dr, 
Chaplin, “that we have here the last 
resting place of St. Eudocia?’’ An ex- 
cellent plan, with sections, has been 
made of these tombs by Herr Schick, 





LONGEVITY OF VETERANS, 


r 


The extraordinary longevity of the 
the survivors of the war of 1812 is cer- 
tainly a curious fact well worthy of 
notice, That was not a great war; 
not many troops were engaged, and 
no very large force mustered into the 
service of the United States, and the 
war came toan end almost sixty-one 
years cago. Yet. the commissioner of 
Pensions reports 15,875 survivors of 
that war on the rolls of the Pension 
office. Very few, indeed, of these can 
be less than eighty years of age, and 
the number must be nearly if, not 
quite ten per cent. of the whole force 
mustered for service. Ifthe veterans 
of the late war ofthe rebellion prove 
so tenacious of life, nearly two hun- 
dred thousand of them will survive in 
the year 1926. We should be very 
gladto believe that all of them would 
live much longer than that, but we 
cannot expect it, for it is against the 
course of nature. It is hard to re- 
sist the conviction that a large share 
of the fifteen thousand veterans of 
1812 are impostors. 





1A ROMAN TUNNEL IN ALGIERS 





JSeveral civil engineers, engaged 
with the surveys for a water conduit 
from Touja to | Bougie, have made a 
very interesting and important dis- 
covery, A mountain, which was situ- 
ated in the proposed line of the con- 
duit was to be tunneled fora length 
of 500 yards; and, in searching for 
the most suitable place, the engineers 
discovered an ancient tunnel 6 feet 8 
inches in height, and 19 feet 7 inches 


| 


BROGGS’ EXPERIMENT. 


Broggs who lives in Elliott’s Souths 
ern Addition, ran across the item the 
other day that “at night a horse 
would refuse to step on or over the 
body of a man found lying in the 


| road, but, as if impelled by instinct, 


| until 


would stop and remain motionless 
the matter should be investi- 
gated.” 


Grave doubts as to the truth of this 


| statement arose in Broggs’ mind, and 


to settle the matter for himself, he re- 
solved to give the thing a practical 
test. .Now Broggs has no horse, but 
does owna very intelligent and frisky 
young mule, so he thoughtit just as 
wellto try the experiment with him, 
There is a narrow lane leading from 
the clover patch to the water trough, 


| and he sent his little son Bobby to 


| open the gate and turnout the mule; 


meanwhile Broggs lay down full 
length across the lane, assuming an 
apparently lifeless attitude. The 


' mule had_ been kept in the pasture all 





in circumference. It is supposed that | 


this isthe same tunnel mentioned in 
an epigraph found at Lambeoc, ac- 
cording to which the tunnel was built 
in the reign of Antonius Pius, the 


plans being proposed by a veteran of | 
the Third Legion, named Nominus | 


Dutus. Finding works like this after 
a time of 2,000 years, we cannot but 
be greatly astonished at the power, 


energy, and genius of a nation which | 


produced, with the limited means 
available at those times, such gigan- 
tic structures. 





| United States. 


day, and consqeuently was very dry, 
so he came waltzing down the lane at 
a great rate, and everything denoted 
afair trial of the test. And so it was, 
but not exactly as Broggs would have 
desired, although it contirmed him in 
his skepticism. When within a yard 
ortwo the mule perceived the pros- 
trate form of his master, and, with an 
explosion of sound which was a com- 
promise between the shriek of a loco- 
motive and the yell of a frightened 
maniac, he bowed up his back, flung 
his tail to the breeze, elevated him- 


| self about fifteen feet in theair, and 


with all four feet in a bunch lit on 
the pit of Broggs’ ‘‘bread-basket.’’ 
Then, with a fiendish laugh, he sud- 
denly spread out his feet with a scrap- 
ing, lacerating sound, and was off 
like a flash, not omitting, however, to 
give the experimenter a parting kick 
in the small of his back ashe de- 
parted. The price of the mule didnot 
near pay the doctor’s bill, and Broggs 
is now calculating how many post 
holes he will have to mortise in the 
ground before he will geteven on his 
experiment. 





A SHOT FROM A PARROT. 


A few days since a very well-bred 
and exceedingly dignified young lady 
of this city entered a florists to make 
a purchase, when she was accosted 
as follows by a shrill voice resembling 
that of an aged lady: 

“Shut the door; don’t you know any 
better? Its cold outside.”’ 

Very much overcome with mortifica- 
tion and embarrassment, she lookea 
about for the speaker, saying, ‘‘Par- 
don me, madam, but the wind blew 
soI could hardly close the door.” 

“Well, mind your eye, miss, and 
don’t doit again,’ repeated the voice, 
when to her great astonishment and 
amusement, the young lady dis- 
covered that she had been conversing 
with a well educated and certainly 
very familiar poll-parrot. Evidently 
annoyed at the bird for receiving her 
so, the young lady turned her back to 
the cage and was intent upon examin- 
ing some flowers. Suddenly, thesame 
voice, or what seemed to be said to 
her, ‘‘What can I do for you, miss?”’ 

“Tf you hold your tongue I shall be 
gratified above all things,’ replied the 
young miss, turning around as she 
spoke, and discovering the lady pro- 
prietor standingin her presence. 

The denouement was all that might 
be imagined. 





New instruments have been ap- 
plied in the tunnelling of Mount St. 
Gothard, and the work is proceeding 
more rapidly than heretofore. 

A bill providing for the abolition of 
the death penalty and the substitution 
of imprisonment§ for life has passed 
two readings in the Mexican Senate. 

An effort is to be made to transplant 
soles and turbot to the waters of the 
These fish are very 


| Valuable, and rank high among table 


Maria Davis, charged with bigamy | 


at the Old Bailey, London, was re- 


leased because the first husband, be- | 


' ing totally blind, was unable to iden- 
| tify her, my. pet BAY 


delicacies of England. 


The largest polished plate ever ex- 
hibited wasthe work of the Thames 
Plate Glass Company of England, 
measuring nineteen feet five inches 
long, and ten feet three inches wide, _ 
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Viss: A Woip1n Ycur Ear. The next fine 
afternoon ttat you saunter out, buy a box of 
Gievn’s Sun’ nuR Soap. Toat admirable puri- 
fier will remove every one of those pimples 
which detract so nuch from your beauty. 
Depot, Cr treffrcn’s, No. 7 Sixth Avenue. 

There is Youthi every b ttle of Hrtu’s Har 
Dy-. 


A. J. F. VAN DEVENTER, 


MEMBER OF THE 
New York Mining Steck Exchange, 
DEALER AND BROKER IN 
Railroad Bonds & Stocks, 
AND 
Municipal Securities for INVESTMENT. 





Gas and Insurance Stocks Bought and 


Sold 


Special Attention given to Securities of 


Defaulting Companies. Loans Negotiated. 


61 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 





MARTIN LEWIS, 


Dealer in Securities of SOLVENT 


and Defaulted Railroad Companies ; 
Also, in State, City and County Bonds. 


Time Loans NEGoTIATED. 


STEEL PENS, 
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MANUFACTORY OF THE 


SPENCERIAN PENS 
BIRMINGHAM, Englana. 


SWAN QUILL Action! 
SPENCERIAN 


|STEEL PENS.| 


These Yens ave comprised in 15 numbers ; of the Num 
sen One Pex alone, we sold more than} 


5,000,000 
in 1873. 


ind the sale is continually increasing 

They are of superior English make, and are ju tly cle 
wated for their elasticity, duratility and eveanes: > 
noint. For sale by the trade generoil,. 

GR To accommodate those who nay wish to try thes 
tens, we will send a Sample Card, containing all of the 
rumbers, by mail on receip of 25 cents, 


IVISUN BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & c0., 

















138 and 140 Grand Street. N. Y., 


AFPLETONS'’ 
AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA, 


New Revised Edition, 

Entirely rewritten by tne ablest writers en every subjec 

Printed from new type, and illustTated with 
Several Thousand Engravings and Ma)s. 


Che work onginally published under the title of Tur 
New American CyCiopepia was completed in 1863, sinc. 
which time the wide circulation which it has «*tained 
all parts of the United States, and the signal development: 
which have taken place in every branch of scierce, litera 
true, and art, heve induced the editors and 41 bdlisherst 
sibmit it to an exact andi thorough revisior , ad to issu: 
a new edition entitled “* The American Cyclop rdia.”’ 

Within the last ten years the progress of dscovery in 
every department of knowledge has made a now work of 
reference an imperative want. 

The movement of political affairs has kept pace with the 
discoveries of science, and their fruitful application to th 
incustrial and useful arts and the convenience and re- 
finement of social life. Great wars and consejuent re. c- 
lutions have occurred, involving national changes o' 
peculiar moment. The civil war of our own country, 
which was at its height when the last volume of the eld 
work appeared, has happily been ended, and a new course 
of commercial and industrial activity has been commenced 

rge accessions to our geographical knowledge have 
been made by the inéefatigable explorers of Atrica. 

The great political revolutions of the last decade, with 
the natural result of the lapse of time, bave brought inte 
public view a multitude of new men, whose names aro 
every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every ove is curious 
to know the particulars. Great battles have been fought 
and important sieges maintained, of which the details 
are as yet preserved only in the newspapers or in the 
transient publications of the day, but which ought now to 
take their place in permanent and authentic history. 

in preparing the present edition tor the press, it has 
accordingly been the aim of the editors to bring down the 
intormation to the latest possible dates, and to furnish ap 
accurate acccunt of the most recent discoveries in science, 
of every fresh production in literature, and of the newest 
imventions in the practical arts, as well as to give a suc 
cinct and original record of tLe progress of political and 
historical events. 

‘The work has been begun after loug and careful prelimi 














__ INSURANCE, 


Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


35 WELL STRELT, ¥. Y. 


NEW YORK, January 2\st, 1875, 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT UF THE AFFAIRS 
of the Company on the 3lst Hecember, 1874, is ; ubdlished 
in conformity with the provisions of its Charter: 
Outsta ading premiums Decemter Sst, 1873,. $246,910 93 
Premiums received from January l:tto De- 
OCcmber 21 ty UTdeccesecccecesees cess sees 1378, 806 06 


Total Premiums... .e.. os-ceseseeeeeee $1, 2°,176 99 


Amount of premiums earned from January 
Ist 10 December Sist, 1874..-.+... ceeeees $1,401,089 20 
Less return premiuM........eeseee sss tees tT, 14? 20 
Ne’ earred premiums cocceccscees Gl 313,61! 08 
Paid during the same period ; Lorses, Com- 
missions, Expenses and Re-Insuranes, less 
ealvages. eo ceerce 






1,065,188 80 
$213,427 04 
Paid cash dividend to stockholders, 
August lst....e00e..-- seccccees $20,000 Ov 
Paid ovsh redat: ment to deslers.......$155,753 29 
JLo Company has the following Assets : 

Cash in banks «nd with ba kera.. $82,737 49 
United States, State, Bank and 








. 468,70 00 
. Ss 26 
in 

- + 163,839 82 


other Btocks. .. Ceedse0 
Interest ive on Investmeuts 
Ireminm Notes and Premiw 
course of collection... . 
Re-ineurance and salvages n 
scrip of other companies.es..... 38,212 00 
$097,662 62 
A Semi-Annual Dividenu ot FIVE (5) PER CLT, wil) 


be paid to the stockholders, or their lega) repres mtatives 
on and after MONDAY. January 25tb, 1875. 


TRUSTEES: 





JAMES FREELAND, FRANCIS HATHAWAY 





REFERS, BY FERMIS*IOx, TO Messts. M. K. Jesup, Paton 


& Co., New York; Messrs. Soutter & 
Jobn 8. Norris, Esq., President First National Bank, Bal- 
timore; Robert Mickle, Cashier Union National Benk 
Baltimore. 


43 Pine Street NEW YORK. 
HNICg 
6¢ Co: 


43 Pine Street, N. Y., 
HAVE FOR SALE, ON FAVORABLE TERMS, 
7, 8, AND 10 PER CENT. 


STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS 
CITY AND COUNTY BONDS, 
RAILROAD LONDS, 
AND OTHER CHOICE SECURITIES, 
PAYING 10 Tu 12 PER CENT., 
INI EREST ALWAYS t ROMPTLY PAID. 
N, B.—Investment securities, our speciality for 24 years. 


Notice ! 


The Holders of 
the Fir.t Mortgage Bonds 


of the Atlantic and Pacific 
| and South Pacific Railroads, 


are no itied that the same will be received at par in 
exchange for the lands (at a mimimum valuation), 
belonging to these Comyanies, on application at the 
office of the 

At'avtic and Pacifio Land Company, 


35 Broad Street, New Yorx City 
By order, 








A. L. DEANE, 
Land Commiussiouer A. & P. R. R. Co, 








“HAND BOOK” 
| Sterling Exchange Tables 


ty GEORGE WOTHERSPOON ; 
PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


0. H. CROSBY, 19 William, ct. N.Y. 


PRICK S2.00. 


. 











ABERDEEN © 
Polished Granite Monuments, 


in KED and BLUE, trom £5 tree on board 
hip, for any port of America. 
INSCKIPIIONS ACCURATE and KEAUTIFU!. 
Plans and I'rices free trom JUHT WL GE 
Sen'ptor, AUERDEEN, Scotland, 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
Established 1852 
DEVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 
RAILROADS, MINES and INSURANCE, 
ts Published Every Saturday bv 
JOHN HILLYER, 


14 and 16 Soutt Wiliam Street, NEW YORK CITY 


—_————— 











WAVE DOLI-AMS PER ANNUM in Advance! 


o., New York; 


_ ENVELOPES. 


SAMUEL RAYNOR &« CO.. 
115 & 117 William Street, N. Y., 


Manufacture every style of Envelope, 
from the srnallest drug size to the larg est 
Official Size, and of any size, patte n 
shape, or quality, including White or B.ne 
Cloth Lined, and Parchment wanted by 
Banks, Insurance Companies, Brokers, 
Railroad or Express Compames. All 
well made and gummed in the best man- 
ner, Samples given when requested. 





ECONOMY ! UTILITY! 


GS Ink tor 100 years from the 


Magic Inkstand 


Any color sent postpaid, on receip 
wo DoLLaRs py 
R. C, Root, Anthony & Co, 
Stationers, New Yo 
GS Send for Circula sconta:ning 
testimoniala. 








Flower and Vegetable Seeds 


are the best the world produces, ‘They are 
planted by a million people in America, and 
the result is, beautiiul Flowers and splendid 
Vegetables. A Priced Citalogue sent free to all 
who enclore the postage—a 2 cent stamp. 


VICK’S 
Flower and Vegetable Garden 


is the most beautifal work of the kind in the 
world. It contains :early 150 pages, hundreds 
of fine illustrations, and rotr CHromo Piatrs 
oF Frowers. beartifully drawn and colored from 
nature. Price 35 cts in peper covers ; 65 cts, 
bound in elegant cloth. 


Vick’s Floral Guide. 
This is a beautiful Quarterly Journal, finely 
illu-trated, and containing an elegant colored 
Frontis; iece with the first number. Price only 
25 ets. for tbe ear. The first numb r for 1576 
just issued. Address 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 
8EEDS AND PLANTS. 
} C The True Cape Cod Cranl erry, 
*,-~* best sort for Upland, Lowland, 
Je or Garden, by mail prepaid, $1 
per 100, $5 per 1,000. All the New, 
hoice Strawberries and Teaches. A 
priced Catalogue of these and all Fruits, 
Ornamental Trees, Evergrcens, Shrubs, 
Bulbs, Roses, Plants, &c., and FRESH 
FLOV-ER AND GARDEN SEEDS, the 
choicest collection in the country, with 
all novelties: will be sent gratis to any 
plain addres. 25 sorts of either Flower. 
Garden, Trec Fruit, Evergreen, or Herb 
Seeds, for $1.vu, sent by mail, prepaid 
WIIOLESALE CATALOGUE TO THE 
TRADE. Ajents Wanted. 
R. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries 
and Seed Warehouse, Piymouth. Mass, 
Established 1942, | 








i. R. AG 


nary labor, and with the most ample resource for cari y- 
ingit on to a successful termination. 3 SAMUEL. WILLETS, 
None of the origimal stereotype plates have been used, | ROBERT L, 
but every page has been printed on new type, forming io | WILLIAM 
fact a new Cyclopedia, with the same plan and compass w 
as its predecessur, but with a far greater pecummry expen- | JAS. D. FISH, 
renege with such improvements in its composition as = Cua Bounat 
have been suggested by longer ex a > >| . 4 ’ 
sed a vm BE! y ger experience and cniarged SAMUEL 1. aM, 
‘The illustrations which are introduced for the first time ; BRYCE GRAY, 
in the present edition, have been added, not for the sake | N- 1. MeCREADY, 
of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity and force tc WILLIAM NEI ton, IR., plate 
the explanations in the text. ‘Chey embrace all branches | HAROLD) | OLINEK, PAUL N, SPOFFORD, 
of science and of natural history, and depict the most | JOSFPH WHLETS, JAMES HOUGLAS, 
famous and remarkable features of scenery, architecture | WILLIAM B, SCOTT. 
ind — well ~ ae —~ of mechanics ar. | ELLWOOD WALTER, President. 
manufactures. hough inten for instruction rathe ’ . ; 
than embellishment, no pairs have been spared to insure AKCH, G. MOATGOM ERY, Jr. 
their artistic excellence; the cost of their execution 1s Vice-President, 
enormons, and it 1s believed they will find a welcome re ALANSON W, HEGKMAN 
ception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopedia, and Second Vice-President, 
C, J, TISPARD, Secretary. 


worthy of its high character 


This work is sold to Subscribers only, payable on de 
livery of each volume. It will be completed in sixteen 
‘arveoctayo volumes, each containing about 800 pages 
Manufacturing Company, 
MANCHESTHER, N. H., 
) Manufacturers of Steam Fire Engines, 


tuity iliustrated with several thousand wood Engravings | 
\ and with numerous colored Lithographic Maps. 
PRICE AND STYLE ©F BINDING, 
Locomotives 
and Stationary Steam Engines, 
Boilers, Cotton and Woolen Machinery, Toolr, 


In extra Clott, VOlseccseccevocccoccsese$) (0 
In Library Leather, per vol....s0e . | 
In Half Turkey Morocco, per vol.. oon 7 OO | 
In Halt Russia, extra gilt, PCT VOleceseseee. 8 0 
TURBINE WHEL, 
z Mill Work and Castings of every Description. 

YORK, WM, AMORY, Treasurer, Oity Exchange, Boston, Mass 

A. STRAW, Agont, Manchester, N. H. 


AAKON I. KFID, 
JOHN P. WOOD. 
. W. BENNINGS, 
HeNRY EYRK, 
JOBEPH SLAGG. 
FDWARD MERRITT, 
DANIEL T, WILLETS, 
1. FDGKRTON, 
HENRY k. KUNAARDT} 
JOHN §. WILLIAMS, 
CHARLES bIMON, 


























In Full Morocco, antique, gilt edges, per vol.10 oo 
Tn Full Russia, per vol... .cccsccsccsscccesel® 

Four velumes now ready. Succeeding volumes unt 
ompictien, will be issued once in two months. 

*,* Specimen pages of the “ American Cyclopmedia, 
showing typ:, i"ustrations, ctc., w''l be sent pratis, on 
«pplicavion, 

First-Class Canvassing Agents Wonted, 

Address the Pyblishers, 


b. APPLETON & CO., 
519 & 55t Broadway, NEI 
per day. Agents wanted. All dein 


rorki eof =f > raed 
B5 [0 B20 vircitingrenle oe inibuere, ome IE, BA BBITINS 


localities, during their spare moments, or all the time | Pure Concentrated Potash, 


than at any thing else. e offer employment that will | 
ay handsomely for every hour’s work. Full particu. | a 
OR LYE, 
Of Double the Strength of zeny wther 


ars, terme, Xc., sent free. Send us your address at once, 
SAPONIFVYING SUBSTANCE, 


Don't delay. Now is the time. Don’t look & t work or | 
1 have recently perfected a new method of packing my 


business elsewhere, until you bave learned what we offer, | 
Partics| Cotarh, or Lye, and am now packing it only in Balls, the 
e wa Dting | coating of which will saponify, and does cot injure the 
< informa- | Soap. It 1s packed in boxes containing 24 and 48 1p. Balls, 


G, Stivson & Co., Portland, Maine. 

: > er the | and in ro other way. Directions in English and German 

Gm ats, en Fle sea ete gh | thing at aad ony Ta as coop 

Weekly, #2 per annum. Advertisers desiring customers | aying exch package. B T BABBITT 
° ° ’ 


in these States, should use its columns. /f ts the brs’ | 
| ot to 81 Washington Strect, New Yorr. 

















<n 


paper in the Southeast. Specimen copies sent on reccipt of 
cents. Aldress J, HW. ESTIIL1, Savannah, Ga, 








THOMAS R. AGNEW. 
The Sensational! Grocer! 


For the Finest Teas, Coffees, Sugars and gen- 
eral Groceries, at the smallest shade of 
profit, HE’S THE MAN. 


Warehouse, 39 Vesey Street, N. Y., 


Every Family should know it! 


MAKE NO MISTAKE, 
KHE NO, is (314 





, 
Formerly of Murray and Greenwich. 














THE ALBION. 








OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


INSURANCE. 








DIVIDENDS. 





ANCHOR LINE. 


CARRYING U. 8. 


New York and Glasgow. | 


MAIL, 





STEAMER EVERY SATURDAY. 





From Company’s piers, 20 and 21 North River. N. Y.: 


aha hase + Saturday, Jan. 22, xt2P. My! 
BOLIVIA . -eve Saturday, Jan. 29, at 7 A. M. | 
ELYSIA....-+-- +00 -Saturday, Feb. 5 at 1 P. M.} 
CALIFORNIA.., eocccees °°) Saturday, Feb. 12, at 7 30 4. M.! 


RATES OF PASSAGE-—TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, 
LONDONDERRY, QUEENSTOWN OR BELFAST : 


Cabin Passage—$65, $75 end $80, currency. 


INTERMEDIATE, $35 ; STEERAGE, $28. 


@@™ Drafts issued for any amount at current rates. 


Send for circ ulars, giving turther infor ~~" to Com- 
pany’s offices, 7 Bowling Green, New Yor 


HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agente. 








The British Pr N. A. R, M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVEKPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
Wednesday and saturday. From Uoston every Tuesday. 


Rates of Passage: 
FROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YORK OR BOSTON, 


By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, £26. 
Becond Class, £15. 

By Steamers Consving Steerage. = First 0 lass, 15, 17 and | 

uineas, 


FROM NOW vgee Uk BUNTON TO LIVERPOOL. 


First Clauss, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 
ommodation. 

Revurn Ticket on favorable terms 

‘Tiekets to Paris, #15, Gold additional, 

Steerage, at lowest rates. 

Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown, ai 





a 3 rts of Kurore, at lowest rates. | 
fbrough Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
oun Antwerp, and other ports on the Continent and| 


tor Mediterranean ports. 
For Freight and Cabin 
Office,, 4 Bowling Green, 
For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity Build- 
ng, N. ¥ 


passes apply at the Company's 


CHAS. . G. + FRANC SKLYN, Agent. AGENT. 


- REMITTANCES 
To Great Britain and Ireland 


TAPSCOTI'S 


Emigration and Foreign Exchange! 


e OFFICE! 
86 30UTH STREET, NEW YORK, 


PASSAGE TICKETS to and from QUEENSTOWN 
and LIVERPOOL, and DRAFIS for £1 Sterling and up- 
wards, available in all parts of ENOLAND, IRELAND, 
BCOTLAND and WALES, issued at the Lowest raves by? 


TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CoO., 
86 South Street, NEW YORK. 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 
NOTICE. 

This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
00 in gold) on each of its Versels, thus giving Passen- 
gers the best possible guarantee for safety und avoidance 

cf danger at sea. 


The most southerly route has always been adopted by 
this Company to avoi! Ice and Hravianps. 











42 
4310 
4470) 
441 
970 
310 | 
ery 
Wednesday, Queenstown 
y to London direct from 





One of the above ste: ‘amers will leave New York 
Wednesday, Liverpool mate 
every Thursday, aud fortnight! 
New York. 
Cabin passage to Ltverpool.,....+..ceeeeees ++$70 and $30 | 
Prepaid Cabin passage from 1. iverpool, and Excursion | 
tickets to Liverpo! and return at lowest rates. 
Steerage passage at greatly 1: educed prices. 
Passengers booked to and from Liverpool, Cardif, 
Bristol, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, London, 


Antwerp, Rotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or Copen- 


bage 

The Steamships of this line are full-powered, and the 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of New 
York. They are built in water-tight compartments, and 
are spar-decked, otfording every convenience for the com- 
fort of passengers, and securing speed, safety and com- 
fort, with cconomv. 








“ATLANTIC 





New York, 
Office 51 Wall Street. 


ORGANIZED, 


1842, 
| 


\[NSURES AGAINST MARINE AND 
| Intanp Navieation Risks, 


‘And will issue Policies making Loss 
payable in England. 


‘fis Assets for the Security of its 
Policies are more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The prosits of the Company revert to 
the assured, and are divided annually, 
upon the Premiums terminated during 
the year, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Certificates for which are 
issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 

J. D. JONES, President. 

CILARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. i. BH. MOORE, Second Vice-President, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 








OFFICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Comvany, 
119 BROADWAY, v. ¥ 


| 
Corner of Cedar Street. 
2 


= NrW YORK, January lath, 1875. 
| THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF 
| tairs of the Company is published in conformity with th. 
requirements of Section 12 of its Charter . 


Outstanding Premiums Jar 1, 
1s74.. secccevecses $91,546 78 

| Premiums ‘received trom Jan. 1, 

to Dec. 31, 1874, unc iusive.... 


6:0,221 £9 


Total amount of Marine Premiums..,. $731,768 7! 








This Company has issued no Policies, ex 
cept on Cargoand Freight for the Voyage 
o risks have been taken upon HULL. 


OF VESSELS, 
Premiums wirked off as earned during the 

| pertod as aeaee te eerecerecessoeseseess 
Vaid for Losses, Kxyenses, an 

Rebates, less Savings, &c., 

| during the same period.......$469,588 14 

teturn Premiuns.,.., $82,786 

| THE COOMPANS HaS "THE FOLLOWING ASSETS 
Cash in Bank.eoss.seccsecesees $155,071 O1 

United States and other stocks... .461,499 00 

Loans ou Stocks, drawing interest 19.°,300 00 





$612,795 





$317 870 
Premium Notes and Bills deceivaple....... 106,350 
Subseription Notes in Advance of Premiums 50,128 72 
Reinsurance and Claims due the Company 
estimated Stree. coccse. cocteccscccsece 46,018 





Total Assets.cos coccreccrsecseccseccss $1,020,367 78 


SIX PER CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding Cer. 
tificates of protits will be paid to the holders thereof, of 
their legal representatives, on and after TUESDAY, the 
2nd day of February next. 

THK UNREDEEMED BALANCE OF THE CERTI- 





76 | FICATES OF THE COMPANY, OF THE ISSUE OF 


| 1867, AND THIRTY PER CENT. OF TIE ISSUE OI 
18¢8, will be redeemed and paid m to the holder: 
| thereof, or their | re tatives, on and afte 
| TUESDAY, the 2ud day of February, from which date 
|imterest thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro 
iuced at the time of payment and cancelled to the 
2xtent redeemed. 
A dividend in Scrip of FIFTY PER CENT 
a on the amount ot Earned Premiums to 
the year ending December 31st, 1874, which may be 
| ewtitled to postin. Certificates for which will abe 
| sued on and after TUESDAY, the 6th day of April nex . 
| —— order of the Board, 


2 RUSTE! RES: 


Wautsn LECONEY 

WILLIAM A. HALL, 
THEO, W. MORRIS, 
= B MERRICK 
RGE A. MEYE 

W LTER Hl. LEWIS, 


OEN K. MYERS, 
1.B, CLAFLIN, 

G \D. H. GILLESPIE, 
| 4. 8, BARNES, 

WM.T BLODGETT, 
— A, BARTOW, 


J 
t 





EX. M. EARLE, GEORGE W. SMITH, 
For further particulars avply - k - -; Company’ office, | | PRANC 13 MOR AN, HENRY D, oles, 
F. W. URST, Manager, WM, HEGEMAN, JOHN H.C ® 
69 BROADWAY, NEw YORK. JAMES R. TAYLOR, JAMES fi. DUNHAM, 
——__—— ees \DAM T. BRUCE, | LEVI M. BAT 
|Avatat STRA . WARD P, BRUFP, 
For] NASSAU, N. | & UoUSTUS LOW, "FRANKLIN 


Carryinethe U. 8. and British Mails. 


The next thre: decinilnath will be as fullows: 
York, via Savanneh, Ga., 
January 25th and February stb. 


MURRAY, FERRIS & CO., 62 South Street, New Yorg 


From New 





January 18th, | 


EDSON, 
STEPHEN L. MERCHAN. 
JAMES L. VATHAWAY, 


PRANCIS PAYSO 

| PRANCH READ, 

JOHN R. WALLER, 
JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
WM. LECONEY, Vice-President. 


‘Tuomas Hae, Secretary. 


clared 3 
prowl bg 1876, 


DIVIDENDS, 








_ Adriatic Fire 
| INSURANCE COMPANY, 
187 BROADWAY. 


New Yor, January 12-h, 1876 

; A Semi-Annual Dividend of FIVE PER CENT. has 
' been declared, payable on demand. 

N. G. ROGIRS, Secretary. 


The Amity 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
345 BROADWAY. 


New York, January 11th, 1876. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
declared a Semi-Annual Dividend of FOUR (4) PER 
CENT., payable on demand. 
NATHAN HARPER, Secretary. 


48TH DIVIDEND. 


CLINTON 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Office, 156 Broadway, 


New York, January 71h, 1876. 
The usual SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND of 
TEN (10) PER CENT., 
payable on demand. 


G. r PATTERSON, Ja, Secretary 


Eleventh Ward Bankk. 
SEVENTEENTH DIVIDEND. 


New Yore, December 2ist, 18 5. 
The Directors of this bauk bave this Jay de- 
slared a dividend of 


THREE PER CENT. 
free from tax, payable on and after January 3rd, 1876. 


Cias. E. BROWN, Cashier. 


EMPORIUM 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Office, 237 Froadway, New York. 


NEW YORK, December 22nd, 1875. 
THE REGULAR SEMI-ANNUAL DIVI- 


DEND OF FIVE (‘) PER CENT., has this day been de- 
Board of Directors, payable on and after 














EO. ALGER President. 
BENRY B. MEAD, On 





OFFICE OF THE 


GLOBE 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of the City of New York, 


176 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, January 3rd, 1876, 


DIVIDEND. 


The usval Semi-Annual Dividend of FIVE 
PER CENT., and also an Eatrs Dividend of FIVE 
PER CENT., is this day declared, payable on demand. 
ALFRED A. REEVES, Seereteny. 


LAMAR 


Insurance Company of New York 


1@4 Broadway, Corner of John S reet, N Y, 
Cash Capital, $200,000 00 
(All invested in U8. Registered Bonds ) 
Assets, January Ist, 1876, - 408,092 05 


A SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF FIVE (5) PER 
GENT. has been declared, payable ou demand. 


WM. BR. MAC DIARMID, £ecretarv. 
PEOPLE’S BANE 
Of the City of New York. 
49TH DIVIDEND. 
A SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND of FIVE (5) 











PER, CENT, fre = tax has this yey declared 
payable on and after January 3rd, 176. Until that date 
the Transfer Books will be close. 
By order of the Board of Directors, 

GEORGE J. N. ZABRISKIE, Cashier. 
December 2ist, 1875. 





PHENIX 


Tasurance Company, 
OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Brooxtys. January llth, 1876. 





| 


Tbe B: ard of Directors have this day declared 


a SEML ANNUAL DIVIDEND of 
TEN (10) PER CENT., 
payable on demand at the New York Office, 
WESTERN UNION BUILDING. 
WILLIAM R. CROWELL, Secretary. 





Philadelphia and Reading 
Railroad Company. 


Office, 2275S ath | Fourth Stree’, 
Puirape: Puls, D cember 9b, 187.. 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 





The Trausfir Books of this Company will be 
closed on the 3'st inst., and re-opea on MONDAY, Jatu- 
ary 1'th, next. 

A Quarterly Dividend of TWO AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. has been declared on the Pre‘erre’? .o1 Commou 
Stock, clear of all taxes, payable im «»sb, ou aud after 
the 23th of January next, to the hld-rs inereot as they 
shal! stand registered on the book” of the Company, at the 
close of business on the 3 +t inst. 

All divi-lends payable at thir <ffice, wher. blank orders 
for divil. no's can be obtuincd. 


$8. BRADFORD, Treasur-r 


OFFICE OF THE 


STAR 


PIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
161 Broadway, 
New York, January 3rd, 18:6. 
The Board of Directors heve thie day declared 
the usual Semi-anpu:l Dividend of 
FIVE PER CENT.. 


nian Extra Di ilend of TWO AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. Both payable on dem nd. 


JAMES M. HOI OL GES, Secretary — 














Sun Mutual Insurance Company. 
Office of the Sno Mutual Insurarce Company, 
No 3/7 Wall Street, 
New York January 3rd, 1876. 
THE INTERE-T DIVIDEND of 
THREE AND ONE HALF (3) PER CENT, 
on the Capital Stock of this Company, for the Six mouth; 
ending December 3'st, (875, is declared this day, payable 
to the Stockholders, at the office of the Oop pany, ou 
demand. 
J. P. NICHOLS, Secretary. 
ELECTION NOTICE, 
om 
National Bank. 
New York, January 11th, 1876. 
At an Election beld this day, the fullowing were electe< 
rr 
te IL. DANIEL H. BROOKS, 
WILLIAM N. SKY HOUR, | PutiLa LANDER — 
SAMUEL T. ‘SKIDMORE, PATS BER 
ANTHONY HALSEY. 
INSPECTORS ; 
CHARLES D. BAILEY, |CHARLES A. PECK, 
SAMUEL TOWNSEND. 
At a mecting of the Directors, RICHARD BERRY was 


re-elected President. 
ANTHONY HALSEY, Cashier. 


SAVINGS BANKS’ DIVIDENDS, 


Citizens’ Savings Bank 
of the City of New York. 


Bank, 58 Bowery, southwest corner of Canal Street, 


New York, December 9th, 1875, 
THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES have this day de_lired 
the THIRTY-FIRST Inter.st Dividend, at the rate of 
SiX PER CENT. per anuum, on al! sums remaining in 
buk January lit, 1876, for the number of c.lendar m nthe 
the sme bare been cn v'ep sit next yrevious thereto, p'y- 
able on and after FRID iY, :he2is of Ja: ucry. 
Intere:t not withdr.wn will be credited as an origin | 
deposit, and entitled to interest fom January ist, snd 
will be entere! on the depositor’s book whenever } re- 
sented. ° 
De csits ma‘e o.1 or before Moud.y, January 10th, 
be ~ r interest f.o» Jaouary lst 
kK 18 upen — day fur the reception and 
ate money, from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M., and on 
Box NDAYS aod SATURDAYS, from io A. M.to7 P.M, 
Baok books in German, French and English. 
E. A. QUINTARD, Presiden 
_Sermour A. Bunce, Secretary. 














Manhattan Savings Institution. 








G4i and 646 Broadway, corner rer Bleecker Street, 
New jo Voom, | December gato, 1975. } 


Fiftieth Semi-Annual Dividend, 


1HE 1RUSTEES of this INSTITUTION have 
declared the FIFTIETH Semi-Annual Dividend{on all De- 
posits (by the rules entitled thereto), at the rate of SIX 
PER CENT. Fer annum, cn sums of $2,000 and under, 
and five } er cont. per annum on sums over $2,000, payable 
on snd. ft r January 1;th. 

Interest not withdrawn willremain as principal and 
receive interest the same as a deposit of January Ist, and 
will be enteredom the pass books whenever prese sted. 

E. J. BROWN President. 
EDWABD SCHELL, Treasurer. 
C. ¥. ALVORp, Sscistary. 











